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President Frederic Allison Tupper’s reelection, an 
honor rarely conferred by the Massachusetts Associa- 


tion. was richly deserved because of the program, the 
attendance, the interest, and the financial condition of 
the association. It is not often that such men can be 
brought together on a program. It is doubtful if there 
was ever so large a number in attendance. The interest 
was intense and genuine, and, finan- 
cially the association is all right, Mr. 
Tupper has energy, alertness, and pur- 
pose, with a range of acquaintance 
rarely equaled by a teacher, all of 
which conspired to make the success of 
the meeting. 

An association fortunate enough to 
secure such speakers as Bishop Law- 
rence, President Eliot. Professor 
Hanus, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Hon. 
George H. Martin, and Superintendent 
Smith is certainly open to hearty con- 
gratulations. The men who took part 
in the discussions, also, maintained a 
high average of excellence. 

Hon. Josiah Quincy’s remarks on 
collectivism struck a high note. The 
strong emphasis laid on the brother- 
hood of man, and on the fact that the 
rich cannot separate themselves from 
the poor, the strong from the weak, or the good from the 
bad, made a deep impression on the audience. Mr. 
Quincy's interest in education and kindred topics, how- 
ever, is no new thing. His father, his grandfather, his 
great-grandfather, and Mr. Quney,. himself, all reached 
Phi Beta Kappa rank at Harvard. 

State Superintendent Payson Smith of Maine made an 
address of rare cogency, terseness, and brilliancy. His 
comparison of educational expenditures with those for 
war, alcohol, and other matters was extremely effective. 

Five thousand five hundred dollars for Boston masters 
was President Eliot’s deliberate estimate of the proper 
maximum for Boston masters. It comes with peculiar 
force from so competent a judge of educational matters. 
It is to be hoped that the Boston school committee will 
accept President Eliot’s expert testimony. 

All who know of his work appreciate the debt of the 
association to Carlos B. Ellis of Springfield, the secre- 
tary. Gifted with the capacity of seemingly tireless ef- 
ficiency, Mr. Ellis performed his duties with an enthu- 
siastic devotion and success as rare as they are admir- 
able. 

Under the able management of the treasurer, Nelson 
-G. Howard, the finances have been brought into a most 


FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Pres. Mass. Teachers’ Assoc. 


FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, PRESIDENT 


gratifying condition. the have 
passed. 

An interesting feature of the new plan of voluntary 
assessments is the fact that it results in a much larger 


contribution to the treasury of the association. This 


Happily “dark days” 


method will be the settled policy of the association. 
Although 


President Eliot, Professor Hanus, and the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy very generously 
declined to accept any financial reward 
for their able addresses, they must 
jave felt repaid by the appreciation of 

+ the audience, as well as by the con- 
sciousness that they have done a great 
publie service. 


The committee on _ resolutions, 
headed by Augustus D. Small, gave 


much time and thought to crying edu- 
cational needs, and produced a report 
of lasting value. 

The ushers were uniformed com- 
missioned officers from the Brighton 
1igh school, Boston. It is an excellent 
high school, Boston. It is an excellent 
schools in public service, 

The officers for the next year are: 
President, Frederic A. Tupper of Bos- 
ton; vice-presidents, Fred H. Nicker- 
son of Melrose, Wallace C. Boyden of 
Boston; secretary, Carlos B. Ellis of Springfield; asgist- 
ant secretaries, Chester M. Grover of Cambridge, Frank 
W. Chase of Newton, Miss Matilda B. Doland of Fiteh- 
burg; treasurer, Nelson G. Howard of Hingham. 
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THE FINANCIAL REMUNERATION 
TEACHER. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


The first element in the discussion of the subject, 
“The Improvement of the Status of the Teacher,” is the 
consideration of the financial remuneration of the 
teacher. I suppose we all recognize. the general fact 
that all ovef the United States the pay of the teachers is 
low. It begins low and it ends lower in proportion to 
their attainments and their service. That is the first 
thing I want to deal with, that the rise in the teacher's 
salary in this country, as she or he gues along in the ser- 
vice, is altogether inadequate. 

My view of the expedient range of salaries in the 
teaching profession is derived, of course, from my ex- 
perience in regard to the salaries of university teachers. 
We have now in this country some good examples of the 
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way to deal with the salary of men who, having re- 
eeived an elaborate education in youth, devote them- 
selves to the profession of teaching, and rise by successive 
stages in their pay. ‘That is the wise way. That is the 
way to secure the sort of men that the university needs 
in its teaching staff. We have a great range in univer- 
sity salaries. They begin much lower than the lowest 
teaching salary in our large cities, not lower of course 
than many rural salaries of teachers, but lower than the 
lowest salary in many urbansystems. Thus an assistant 
at Harvard University begins his service often at a sal- 
ary not exceeding $250 a year, and he works at that rate 
for one or two years; he then perhaps gets a little better, 
$400 or $500, and then he goes to $1,000 if he continues in 
the service, and then to $1,200, $1,300, $1,400, $1,500 in 
successive years. Then if he succeeds he gets to $2,500 and 
stays there for five years; then to $3,000, where he stays 
five years; then to $4,000, and every five years he gets 
$500 more, until he gets to the maximum, which is now 
$5,500. He may not reach this maximum until he is 
forty-five; he can easily do that, and with good fortune 
in getting promotion by filling vacancies he may reach 
it earlier. Now that is just the sort of system which 
ought to be introduced all over our country in public 
school systems. That is the way to get good life work, 
service for life. 

This standard for teachers’ salaries should be applied 
in all public school systems, not everywhere with the 
same maximum; of course, but everywhere with the 
same method; and the maximum of a public school sys- 
tem ought to be the same as the maximum in the same 
region for a college professor. It should not be less; it 
should be equal to the maximum for the college profes- 
sor. Here in Boston, therefore, the maximum should be 
$5,500. 

But we are nowhere uear this condition in our coun- 
try. What are the reasons? Why is it that the public 
school] teacher is inadequately paid, and not as well paid 
as the teachers in other institutions of public education, 
like the state universities, for example, and the great 
technical schools? The first reason is that the public 
school system is mainly occupied by women, and by 
very young women, and these young women have not 
had the training which young men who propose to de- 
vote themselves to college and university work have 
received. They have not made the investment in years 
of study,—no approach to it. An assistant appointed 
for the first time at the pay of $250 a year at Harvard 
is ordinarily a man twenty-five years old, almost always 
twenty-four, often older, and he has had a long educa- 
tion at his parents’ expense or his own expense. He 
has earned his way. That is not at all true of the 
young women who enter the public school system as 
teachers. They are often not more than twenty or 
twenty-one years of age, and they have rather seldom 
had more than a high school training, with the addition 
perhaps of a year or two in the normal school. It is 
this lower stage, at which the profession of teaching in 
the public schools is entered, which accounts in part for 
the low salaries. 

And then there is not the length of service expected, 
in accordance with known facts, from the great body of 
young women who enter the calling. As a matter of 
fact large numbers of young women who become teach- 
ers in the public schools do not stay in the profession 
more than three or four years. In some cities I have 
heard the average result stated lower than that, but 
that is quite a common result in our cities. Some of 
these young women who leave the service leave be- 
cause they are not well fitted for it physically or by dis- 
position, but many of them leave the calling for the rea- 
son that they take a superior calling, and particularly 
motherhood. Now that is an inevitable condition, and 
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nobody could possibly wish that it were otherwise, 
Nevertheless that is one of the reasons why the pay of 
the public school teacher averages low in our country, 
even in the cities. 

Another reason is that all the towns and cities in our 
country are constantly embarrassed to raise the money 
necessary for the support of their schools, and they are 
all disposed to save money in the easiest place, that is, 
on the salaries of the teachers. This, too, must be con- 
fessed to be an inevitable condition under the circum- 
stances. It is imposible not to desire, first, to give the 
children better air and better light and better equip- 
ment for the illustration of all their studies. That is an 
intelligent direction of public effort, and many mana- 
gers of our school systems feel that those things must 
be provided first-—and they all cost money. 

What is the fundamental difficulty in regard to the 
money? Well, there is one in legislation, and that legis- 
lation may, of course, be modified as the result of great 
public effort on behalf of intelligent people who see the 
difficulty. The states have undertaken, driven by neces- 
sity again, driven by the contemplation of great abuses, 
to regulate the expenditure of money by cities and 
towns. Thus in the city of Cambridge under the laws 
of Massachusetts the total city expenditure—I mean 
for regular current expenses apart from debt and sink- 
ing fund, interest on debt and provision for sinking 
fund,—is twelve dollars cn a thousand of the valuation 
—no more. We have epent for the publie schools in 
Cambridge nearly five, not quite, and next week we vote 
on the amendment of the city charter, which prescribes 
that the school committee shall not spend more than five 
out of the twelve on the schools. Here is state regula- 
tion of city expenses which interferes with, or makes 
difficult, the increase of public expenditure on schools. 
All this regulation of city expenditures by state legisla- 
tion has been gone into from the nearly universal de 
sire to check abuses, frauds, and corruption in the city 
governments, and the only way out of this difficulty is 
to reform city governments through a wiser, larger, bet- 
ter action of the state. 

But again there is another reason for this difficulty in 
the raising of money to be spent in the most essential 
of all directions of expenditure in a free state, educa- 
tion. The difficulty is that our modes of taxation are 
thoroughly archaic, ineffective, and unjust, and _there- 
fore, the towns and cities cannot raise the money 
needed for education under the present laws. 

If, then, any of us were to contribute to the better 
maintenance of the public schools and to juster salaries 
for the teachers in the public schools, we should have 
before us inevitably,—there is no avoiding it,— a tre- 
mendous piece of public education, educating the public 
in the first place to the conception that whatever other 
expenditures may be contemplated in a free state, the ex- 
penditure for education is the great primary need and 
the most profitable direction of public expenditure, the 
most profitable in every sense, moral, physical, indus- 
trial. That is not understood in a great many American 
communities. They have not arrived at the perception 
that expenditure for education is the most profitable. It 
is recognized now and then, I observe, that that is the 
only way in which the great foreign additions to our 
population can be assimilated; but what a very small 
part of the public school work is that! Important neces- 
sary even, but a very, very small part of the total work. 

Next we must educate the people to the rising scale of 
salaries as a means of recruiting the profession with 
men and women who are fit for it, who will render the 
best service, who will devote themselves to the educa- 
tion of children as their life work. 

And lastly we have got to teach the people that the 
whole moral and physical well being of our people re- 
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quires the amendment of our legislation in regard to 
city governments and large town governments, and 
again, the improvement of our legislation with regard 
to the collection of taxes. 

Let me illustrate very briefly the difficulty with regard 
to the collection of taxes. I had the advantage some 
twenty-six years ago of moving into a community at Mt, 
Desert, where I have made my summer home, which had 
adhered to the method of taxation which prevailed gen- 
erally in New England fifty or a hundred years ago. 
That community had been very much isolated. Many 
people had never seen a steam railway or any of the 
electrical contrivances which have followed the steam 
railway. It was an isolated community, I say, and they 
simply adhered to a mode of taxation which had come 
down to them. It was a mode infinitely wiser than any 
which existed in Massachusetts at the same time. THey 
taxed nothing but what they could see. They taxed 
real estate, carriages, cattle, parlor or- 
gans, vessels, the large implements of 
their trades, the visible things from 
which they drew their support, and 
they never attempted in the least de- 
gree to tax invisible things. Most of 
them had no property that was invisi- 
ble; it was always visible. 

Now, on the contrary, in Massachu- 
setts we have been long attempting to 
tax invisible property, and in the 
course of the last seventy years a large 
proportion of the property of the com- 
munity has become invisible. I have 
learned almost everything I know 
from my experience and observation 
In connection with Harvard Univer- 
sity, and I have learned there that 
five-sixths of all the present property 
of Harvard University is in forms 
which simply did not exist seventy 
years ago. There were no such things as stocks and 
bonds, in which by far the greater part of the property 
of Harvard University is invested. Why, the president 
and fellows of Harvard College were for more than two 
centuries called “the corporation.” Why? Because there 
was not any other corporation. Finally, in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, there came to be some corpora- 
tions, but with personal liability. They were at first 
turnpike corporations and then canal corporations, But 
all these corporations, about which we hear so much in 
these days, their wealth, their abuse of power, etc., have 
come into existence since the first law making corpora- 
tions possible with limited liability, and that part was 
passed hardly sixty years ago. Now the greater part of the 
property of the country is in this invisible form, if we 
leave out the farms. Consequently, when people under- 
take to tax, as our people all have, invisible property, in 
the first place, they fail to get at it, and, in the next 
place, through this failure to get at it, all sorts of cor- 
rupting and degrading influences come into the common- 
wealth in avoiding the taxes on invisible property. 
Moreover, it turns out to be impossible to collect that 
tax. It cannot be done. It is abandoned,—excepting as 
they succeed in getting at the properties of widows and 
children through the probate courts. When an estate 
goes through the probate court, sometimes they can find 
out where there is some personal property which can be 
taxed, but at that stage it is generally in the hands of 
people that didn’t earn it, and that depend on the income 
of it for their living. 

We shall not get the school systems of the United 
States right in regard to salaries until we have reformed 
the laws concerning taxation throughout the United 
States, and, therefore, I hope you will all take a great 
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interest in a proposal for a reform in taxation in Massa- 
chusetts which is to come before the next legislature. 
It is a proposal which will enable the state to derive 
some reasonable amount of taxes from personal prop- 
ecty, and it is a proposal based on the experience of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland and some other regions, 
where this sensible experiment has been tried and found 
to succeed. 

I regret that I am obliged to go at once to Cambridge 
to attend the funeral of one of our professors who has 
just died very suddenly. I am obliged, therefore, ta 
leave this subject here. 

The essence of what I have attempted to say is that 
we need to reform our scale of salaries, our range of 
salaries in the public schools. I believe we should begin 
lower, using the first graduates of the normal schools, 
the recent graduates of the normal schools, as what we 
eall assistants in the universities, putting them always 
under the charge of an experienced 
teacher for a year or two. 1 think also 
it the scale of salaries should go much 
higher than it does now, and should 
rise by successive stages. I think I 
have pointed out, too, the inevitable- 
ness of the conditions in the public 
School system, given our legislation, 
and that reform in the legislation of 
the American states, and not least in 
Massachusetts, is necessary in order 
that the community may arrive at a 
just and expedient scale and range of 
salaries in the public school system. 


a 


WILLIAM ORR, 
Springfield. 


The subject of the financial reward 
of the teacher is attracting an in- 
creased and increasing interest. Legis- 
lation has been brought about in several states regarding 
the minimum salary. I am very thankful we have not 
as yet come to that in Massachusetts. The educational 
journals throughout the year have contained numberlesg 
items regarding petitions for increases of salary; I am 
glad to see with success in many cases. 

This matter is very mach in the public eye, as well as 
in the mind and thought of the teacher. There are cer- 
tain things regarding which there will be no discussion, 
certainly in this gathering. One of them is that the gal- 
ary paid to teachers is entirely inadequate. It is also 
true that the public do vot recognize fully that teachers 
are in most cases underpaid, but this knowledge has not 
as yet become a part of the public conscience. 

The American people are generous. They have been 
very generous with their schools. When you consider 
the conditions-seventy years ago with those of to-day, it 
is apparent that public money has been placed largely- 
and liberally at the disposal of the schools. The digest 
given in the report of the state board of education shows. 
there were only $500,000 worth of buildings in the state 
of Massachusetts, seventy years ago, devoted to school 
purposes; now the total is nearly $60,000,000. The pay 
of the men at that time was about $25 a month, not a 
week, but a month; of the women about $#1. Of course, 
these figures were based on a short school year. There 
certainly has been an increase, as the salary now for 
men is something like $150 a month and for women $57 
a month. The total expenditure for school purposes, 
then was $465,000; now it is over $16,000,000;—that is in 
the state of Massachusetts. The school tax was 1.6, 
mills; now it is 3.87 mills. The expense for buildings 
for the year 1905-1906, for which the report was made, 
was nearly $4,000,000. 
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However, the emphasis, we must acknowledge, has 
‘been laid very much of late and for the last decade or so 
upon the material equipment. The reasons for that 
need not be enumerated. It is partly local pride. A 
fine building shows. It is something to which you can 
take your visitors; they can see the outside, even if they 
have not time to witness the inside workings of the 
organization which that building houses. It has been a 
necessity in view of the laws regarding the health of the 
pupils, and of that tendency no one would complain. 
But there has been a failure to comprehend the really 
important place which the teacher plays in this system; 
there has been a failure on the part of the public to un- 
derstand that as our school system has grown in its 
seope and magnitude and complexity, the task of the 
teacher has become more and more important. The 
simple conditions of the district school have passed, 
The equipment that the teacher needs to-day is much 
greater. The tax upon time, strength, and resources of 
character much exceeds that which obtained fifty or 
sixty or seventy years ago,—even twenty-five. The 
community unconsciously expects more of the teachers, 
but does not recognize ithe responsibility put on the 
teachers to fulfill those demands. 

There is also in the minds of many men in a commun- 
ity, and good men too,—a conception of the school as a 
factory or shop. It turns out so much product each day 
or week or month or year just as the machine shop 
turns out so many finished pieces of workmanship. The 
schoolhouse is measured in very much the same fashion 
as the cotton mill owner would estimate the number of 
spindles that could be operated upon certain floor space. 
Now, good men and true men and men who have the in- 
terest of their communities at stake often do not under- 
stand that you cannot mezsure educational process the 
way you can that of the machine shop, and that the pay 
of the men and women who are engaged in that work 
cannot be measured and gauged by the same standard 
as that by which you measure those of the machinist or 
the wage earner in a factory. President Seelye used to 
tell us at Amherst that yeu could not express the intui- 
tions of the reason in the terms of the understanding. 
You cannot interpret the process of the schoolroom in 
terms of the shop or the market. 

So it comes back to the education of public opinion in 
this matter. ‘he factors in educating public opinion 
are the newspapers, the school boards, the superintend- 
ents, the men of broad views in any community, the 
teachers themselves,—each one of these factors has its 
own part and responsibility in this matter. 

Will you pardon me if 1 give a little illustration of 
what was done in Springfield within the past year? Now 
that city is not to be considered as one that is indifferent 
to its schools. But it was found that the pressure upon 
Springfield from other places to draw away good teach- 
ers had become so great and so successful, that the 
school system was in serious danger of a lowering of ef- 
ficiency. There was a feeling among the teachers that 
the salaries paid them were not adequate. The Educa- 
tional Club, composed of the men teachers of the city, 
took up the matter. They secured the indorsement of 
the superintendent, who expressed himself in the school 
board report. The Educational Club collected data re- 
garding salaries of teachers running over the last thirty 
years in Springfield, and found practically no increase; 
also the salaries of other city officials which, in most 
cases, showed a large increase. Comparisons were 
made with other cities. The question of increased liv- 
ing expenses was considered. Data were secured re- 
garding the economic conditions of teachers; the salary 
paid and that for which it went, in the shape of lodging, 
board, clothing, and incidental expenses. Instances 
‘were found where teachers were providing for depend- 
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ents. You often hear it said in the case of a 
teacher, she has only herself. to 
teacher must be treated with more 
cause he has dependents upon him. We found in many 
cases that women teachers in the city, under very 
meagre salaries, were paying for those dependent upon 
them. Some cases were pitiable in the extreme. The 
facts were given to the school board; they were  pre- 
sented to the community. The conditions were reiter- 
ated, by the superintendent. Every paper in the city 
supported the cause. ‘The result was an increase of 
about ten per cent. throughout the grades, the first in- 
crease of a general nature, so far as known, that has 
ever been made in Springfield. That was the result of 
public opinion. The city has been able to stand the ex- 
tra expense without any serious inconvenience. It is 
now fully in effect this year. 

Teachers have another responsibility not always rec- 
ognized, the development of professional spirit. The 
work of teaching inevitably tends to censoriousness and 
a spirit of petty criticism, unless the teacher is con- 
stantly on guard. nothing that so aids effec- 
tive and united action and leads to success in any pro- 
fesson as does a genuine spirit of 
operation. 

There is also need of a 


woman 
consider; the man 
consideration 


There is 
good-will 


more direct and simple 
method in schools. One may learn much from the meth- 
ods of business men in the way in which they accom- 
plish results. There is often on the part of teachers a 
wasting of time and energy over petty trifles, an insist- 
ence upon carrying out forms or conventions at the ex- 
pense of- real results. ‘The short way, the direct 
the simple way is often the best. Where schools are 
embarrassed by traditional methods, by conventional 
processes, by lack of directness and simplicity, they lose 
standing in the sight of business men. After all, it is 
the result that is to be secured, and the desire to follow 
some method that has become hallowed by time or ree- 
ommended by leading authority, by a 
bound by school traditions, 


way, 


some teacher 


ucts much against the rec- 


ognition of the real value of the school. Let us have 
business methods in the schools as well as out- 
side. 


As the schools become more effective, as they do work 
that tells for the community, and that is recognized as 
a factor in the growth and development of the commun- 
ity, so there will be greater readiness to pay that which 
is necessary to secure 
measure. 


those results in even greater 

There is abundant money in this country to put the 
teaching profession upon the proper plane of salaries to 
secure the best and most competent instructors, to make 
it worth while for young men of character and promise 
to enter the teachers’ calling in greater numbers than 
they are doing at the present time; to make it worth 
while for men and women to consider this calling as a 
life work. 

I think it was in this city on July 4, 1845, that Charies 
Sumner gave that great discourse on “The True Grand- 
eur of Nations,” in which he spoke of the annual cost of 
the battleship Ohio as being four times the current ex- 
pense of Harvard University at the time. I am not sure 
whether a battleship costs four times as much as Har- 
vard University now; the battleship has grown since 
that day, but Harvard University has also grown. Iam 
reminded that about ten years ago in this city President 
Eliot, speaking before a gathering of Americar scien- 
tists, gave an account of the constructive as compared 
with the destructive functions of government. This 
was during the time of the Spanish war. He pointed 
out many ways in which the funds of the United States 
could be used for the betterment of the people, not be- 
littling the service of the army or navy, and showed the 
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functions of the government in promoting the weal of 
the nation. 

When we have led the people through all these multi- 
form processes of education to recognize the work the 
public schools are doing in the community, and the vital 
need they meet, that it pays to secure the best men and 
women, then funds will be diverted more and more into 
the channel of education, into the building up of char- 
acter, which is just as valuable an asset of the nation as 
battleships, pure food, good ventilation, lighthouses, or 
any of the ways in which the nation is working at pres- 
ent to improve its material condition. It is only 
through this education of public opinion that the eleva- 
tion of the teacher’s financial condition can be secured, 
We must impress more and more upon our communities 
by our own acts and spirit the value of the teacher and 
his work and the value of character training to the city, 
state, and nation. 

I happened to see in the paper this morning the con- 
clusion of the report of a citizens’ committee of Boston, 
as follows: “The schoolroom, the walls, the paint, the 
desks, and chairs—all are necessary and to be supplied, 
but the vital thing is the teacher. Upon her intelligence 
and ability directly depends the quality of our children’s 
schooling, whether they are to be given the best possible 
start in the world or whether they are to be handicapped 
and held back by defects in their education.” 

The man of the street thinks of the teacher as instruct- 
ing in the elements of arithmetic and reading and geozg- 
raphy. Where the teacher’s conception of her work 
ends with that, she does not attain the full measure of 
success in her school or serve the community best. I 
have seen somewhere a picture of the devil playing a 
game of chess with a man whose soul is at stake. In 
many a schoolroom the teacher plays a desperate game 
with evil and wickedness for the child. Such a _ work 
calls for more than the knowledge of arithmetic or geog- 
raphy or reading. 
community of a child saved from a life of idleness or 
wickedness to a life of well-doing, honesty, sobriety, in- 
dustry, and good citizenship? 
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It is the primary function of the school to send out 
into every city year after year a trained citizenship, to 
send out boys and girls from the upper grades of the 
grammar schools and the high school who shall insist on 
honesty in all departments of the city government, and 
on high standards in those who hold city office. If the 
schools can do that work and come to be recognized as 
doing that work, then there will come back to them in 
full measure the support of the community. It is the 
highest task laid upon them. 

President Eliot has pointed out to us the way in which 
taxation has come to be wrongfully applied. It was 
very near this spot the werds were uttered: “Taxation 
without representation is tyranny.” Is it to be the ery 
of the next twenty-five years, “Representation without 
taxation is iniquity?’ Corporations are certainly repre- 
sented in our legislatures. If we have a competent 
trained citizenship, the improvement of the municipali- 
ties in relation to these injustices will come more speed- 
ily and surely. 

Again it will be found, where the school board is com- 
posed of men of high standing and character the state 
of the teacher is better. It is the duty of every teacher 
to exercise his or her influence toward securing the high- 
est quality on school committees. Where political job- 
bery prevails in the schools the standard of salaries is 
low. The merit system only should obtain. Any 
teacher who by influence or deeds lends support to deals 
in appointments or promotions hurts the cause of her 
fellow workers. 

I am sure the community, coming to recognize the 
work of the schools, coming to recognize their real influ- 
ence, coming to see that teachers are taking active part 
in the improvement of civie conditions, will find ways 
and means whereby to make it worth while, as it has 
not been for the last ten years, for young men of char- 
acter, standing, promise, and ability, and for young 
women of the same qualities, to enter the teaching call- 
ing with a view to continuing in it, and thus to make 
teaching more of a profession and less of a stepp ng- 
stone to something better. 


— 


WHAT THE STATE HAS A RIGHT TO DEMAND OF 
HER SCHOOLS 


BY JOSIAH QUINCY, EX-MAYOR OF BOSTON 


I conelude that the reason why I was called upon to 
speak here is because it happened that some years ago 
I attended Harvard College with the president of your 
association. 

It is some time since my thoughts have been turned 
particularly upon the subject of public education, but 
the thoughts of all of us have to be turned almost daily, 
—of all who are watching the development of society in 
the state,—to this fundamental and vital question which 
underlies so much of the character and functions of pub- 
lie education. The wording of the subject refers to the 
state and it refers to the schools,—what the state has a 
right to demand of her schools. But if we go beneath 
these words, what they really signify, I think we can 
analyze the question into this: What do the people ex- 
pect the teachers of their schools to do? What is the 
service which the people look to their teachers to per- 
form? The state is merely an abstraction; it is merely 
a name for organized society; it is merely an expression 
signifying the collective action of the whole community 
in framing those laws which govern the requirements 
of public education, and in conducting such educational 


work, chiefly of a supervisory character, as falls within 
the administrative sphere of the state. 

We think too much sometimes, it seems to me, of the 
institution and too little of the individual, who, after all, 
has the making and the shaping of the institution. The 
schools of the commonwealth of Massachusetts are not 
an institution so much as they are an expression of 
what the teachers of the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts are, for the time being, doing, the work which they 
are for the time being performing, in endeavoring to im- 
press character and knowledge upon the plastic minds 
of the children of the commonwealth. And, therefore, I 
prefer to take the human, rather than the institutional, 
view of the question of the state and the question of the 
school. 

We need, indeed, legislation, we need administrative 
authorities, we need tmunicipal action in regard to 
schools, but perhaps more than all this, we need the hu- 
man factor at the head of the school. We need the char- 
acter of the teacher. We need the devotion of the 
teacher. We need the intelligence of the teacher, for 
upon him will, after all, largely depend the impress 
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which is given through our processes of public education 
to the minds of those who are going to grow to be the 
men and women of the future, of those who are going to 
exercise the right of citizenship, and to determine what 
the future of the commonwealth of Massachusetts shall 
be and what it shall stand for. 


The real essence of this subject, therefore, seems to 
me to be, What is it proper and right that we should ask 
our teachers to do for our children? Within what limits 
should the state prescribe the subjects that are to be 
taught, the character of public education, the methods 
by which it is to be given? 

Our system of public education in this commonwealth 
rests, primarily, not upon the state as a political unit, 
but upon the municipality, upon the city or the town. 
It is not the state that provides the funds which support 
public education in this commonwealth; it is the city or 
the town. It is not the state which appoints or chooses 
the school committee which has the charge of education; 
it is the city or the town. It is not the state which ap- 
points the teacher; it is the school committee appointed 
by the people in their several localities, in their neigh- 
borhoods, in their cities and in their towns. And that, 
to my mind, is the great truth of public education in this 
commonwealth, that while it is required by the law of 
the commonwealth, while it is regulated to some extent 
by the law of the commonwealth, while it is supervised 
by the authority of the commonwealth, that it yet 
springs from the people in the different municipalities 
of the state, that it has its roots in home rule, in local 
self-government. 

We sometimes hear it lamented that the schools of one 
community are not so good as the schools of another 
community; but it seems to me that this fact of differ- 
ence between schools expresses the dfference between 
comniunities, and that we could not raise all our schools 
to a common standard without making them state 
schools instead of local schools. I think it is much bet- 
ter that the school should be dependent upon the local 
community; that it should express the stage of develop- 
ment of the loval community whether that stage of de- 
velopment be low or high, rather than that it should be 
forced by law, by authority reaching down from above, 
by centralized administration to express the common 
will of the people of the commonwealth. 


I believe, indeed, that a constant pressure should be 
kept up for the elevation of the schools in all of the lo- 
calities of the state. I believe that a comparison of 
educational results between cities and towns should be 
constantly had, in order that each may learn the lessons 
which the other has to teach. I believe that those com- 
munities in which public education has not been raised 
to as high a point as it has in other communities, should 
endeavor to learn the lessons which those other commun- 
ities and their educational systems are able to teach 
them. But I do not believe in the idea that education 
should be made uniform throughout the state. That 
would mean that the support of education should be 
made the financial burden of the state rather than of 
the different municipalities. It would mean that 
through some financial action on the part of the state, 
whether it might be the equalization of school taxes or 
the distribution of money raised for school purposes, 
through some action of that character an attempt should 


be made to equalize education. 


I believe in the constant improvement of education, 
but I believe that improvement should come along the 
lines of the natural growth and development of each 
community, along the lines of lifting and elevating pub- 
lic sentiment in each local community to a better uncer- 
standing of the importance and the meaning of the pr b- 
lem of public education, to a closer relation with its 
echools and the teachers who carry on its schools, and 
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through a more intelligent administration of its schools 
through our locally appointed school committees. 

I believe that experience has shown, I know that it 
has shown in the city of Boston, and I am sure it has 
shown elsewhere, that whatever defects may be found 
from time to time in the system of local school control, 
in the administration by school committees, that these 
defects are always capable of being remedied, as soon 
as the public are aroused to a knowledge of existing con- 
ditions, and to the importance of remedying those con- 
ditions. I believe very strongly, as I believe most of 
the citizens of Boston believe, that the change which 
we have made in our school committee by reducing its 
number from twenty-four to five has produced great 
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good in our school system, has introduced changes and 
improvements which were impossible under the old ad- 
ministration by a large board of twenty-four. I believe 
that each community, if the problem is left a local one, 
and, if that community is obliged to learn the lesson, 
will have just such schools as it deserves, just such 
schools as it wants, and will learn in time the impor- 
tance of public education and the necessity of con- 
stantly elevating the standards and the character of pub- 
lie education. 

What the state has a right to demand of her schools. 
What the people have a right to demand of the teachers 
of their children, as I should prefer to put the question. 
Well, I should put first of all, in the light of my experi- 
ence, as the first and most important duty of the teacher, 
the formation of the character of the pupil. Of course, 
that is a mere truism, you may say, but, like most tru- 
isms, it contains the fundamental essence of the whole 
matter. Precisely because the formation of the charac- 
ter of the child is the most subtle and difficult thing in 
the world to practise, precisely for that reason it is the 
highest duty of the teacher to exert an influence at least 
in the formation of that character. The teacher cannot 
indeed replace the parent. It is impossible for the 
teacher to assume the obligations in respect to the moral 
education of the child and the formation of its character 
which must inevitably rest upon the parent, which must 
be performed by the parent or left unperformed; yet I 
believe that there is a great influence which the teacher 
inevitably, almost unconsciously, exercises upon the 
mind, and therefore, upon the character, of the child, an 
influence which is outside the communication of knowl- 
edge, an influence which has nothing to do with the 
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learning of lessons out of books, an influence which 
makes for the unconscious formation of character, for 
the teaching by example, because the child is necessarily 
imitative; the child will copy the faults of the defective 
teacher; the child will tend to copy the virtues and excel- 
lencies of the superior teacher. 

The teacher is constantly suggesting ideas to the 
-child. Modern psychology has brought out to an extent 
never before known the part which suggestion plays in 
the development of mind, in the formation of character, 
the extent to which one person can for good or for evil 
influence another person by what is called suggestion. 
The mind of the child is peculiarly open to suggestion. 
The younger the child the more readily the suggestion 
is received. Surely it is the highest duty and the highest 
function of the teacher to suggest to the plastic mind of 
the child that which is true, that which is noble, that 
which is elevating; to set before the child by example 
and by precept those ideals to which we 
all aspire to lift human character, those 

ideals of private virtues which the indi- 
vidual is ever striving to attain, those 
ideals of the virtues of citizenship to 
which we are always endeavoring to 
lift the citizens of this commonwealth. 

I have listened with great interest to 
the reading of your resolutions, and if I 
lacked a text to speak upon, the resolu- 
tions would certainly afford me one. 
The most striking thought which they 
suggest to my mind is the extent to 
which we are all moving toward a more 

socialistic state of society. We may 
not be moving toward state socialism 
in the full sense of the term, but we 
certainly are moving toward a more 
socialistic conception of society in its 
organized capacity of society as repre- 
sented by the municipality and by the 
commonwealth. 

We expect to-day of our schools, as 
your resolutions well set forth, and | fully agree mysc<lf 
with those resolutions—we expect various activities, 
various functions which twenty-five years ago would 
certainly have been denounced as extremely 
advanced, as going entirely outside the  old- 
fashioned conceptions of education,—as provid ng 
medical attendance, facilities for physical eduea- 
tion, for play and for sport, for the care of the sick, fcr 
the care of the eyes and teeth and physical defects. <A'l 
this would have been considered a generation ago as ly- 
ing entirely outside the sphere of public education, as be- 
longing wholly to the care which the parent was sup- 
posed to exercise over the child. 


We have come in our day, gradually, by a slow process 
of growth of the broadening conceptions of public 
education, to see that we cannot isolate mental instruc- 
tion from other kinds of instruction; that we cannot 
teach a child out of books alone; that we cannot advan- 
tageously train the mind alone and leave the body un- 
trained; that there is such a law between the bodily 
health and the well-being and the workings of the mind, 
the development of the intellect; that it is foolish waste 
to devote undue attention to mental development and to 
ignore those physical causes which may be working un- 
derneath all the time to prevent a proper mental devel- 
opment and to make it impossible. We have come to 
have that larger conception of the whole man which 
takes in all of his sides, which considers him as a physi- 
cal organism, as a mental organism, and as an expres- 
sion of moral character. 

So that we have to-day in force and practice in the 
city of Boston, growing in the other cities of the com- 
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monwealth, spreading everywhere gradually throughout 
the commonwealth, this newer and larger conception of 
the function and the mission of public education. The 
people are no longer afraid of it, because it may be 
called socialistic. We are willing to accept what is 
sometimes called collectivism, even if we are not ready 
to go as far as socialism. And what does collectivism 
mean after all in its essence? Does it mean anything 
more than this? A fuller recognition of the essential 
brotherhood of man, a fuller recognition of the possibili- 
ties of co-operation, both through the voluntary action 
of individuals and private societies, and through that or- 
ganized action which is carried on under the name of 
city or town or state agencies,—increasing the sense of 
brotherhood, the sense of solidarity among all the people, 
tending toward a larger recognition of the fact that 
strong and weak, rich and poor, ignorant and educated, 
are, after all, all bound up together in one great human 
society; that the educated man feels the 
ignorance of the ignorant man; that tke 
rich man cannot isolate himself from 
the poverty of the poor man; that the 
virtuous man cannot separate himself 
from the crime of the criminal. We are 
coming therefore to have,— and this is 
fittingly finding its most marked ex- 
pression in our educational system,—a 
larger and more modern conception of 
society, of the municipality and of the 
state. 

With all our boasted progress we have 
in this respect been behind the develop- 
ment of the most advneced foreign na- 
tions. This idea of collectivism, this 
sense of the larger possibilities of co- 
operation through the action of the state 
this sense of the higher sense of educa- 
tion, has come earler in England and 
France and Germany, and in the other 
advanced countries of Burope than it 
has come in the United States, but it is 
coming here. And one characteristic of this state and of 
this country of ours is that when we do take up a new 
thought and a new idea, we take it up quickly, and we 
accomplish in a few years results which in older civili- 
zations are extended over many years. I think we can 
all of us see a rapid progress in our educational system 
along this line of the larger conception of education of 
including within the sphere of education everything 
which makes for the moral, physical, mental, and eco- 
nomic well-being of the child, who is the subject of pub- 
lic education. 

Now one word in conclusion upon the economic as- 
pect of this great question of public education. That 
has been touched upon in your resolutions, and it was to 
that subject particularly that I intended to devote most 
of my remarks, the proper relation between education 
and the economic conditions of the communities, It 
seems to me that one defect in public education has 
heen, perhaps it is becoming less of a defect, has been 
at least, that it has failed to take sufficient account of 
the ecouomie condition of the community. To take a 
concrete example. There is no use in educating too 
many people for clerical pursuits, in order to overcrowd 
clerical pursuits, and in educating too few for industrial 
pursuits, in which there is always ample room, 

We live in an age of wonderful, of unprecedented in- 
dustrial and mechanical and technical progress. Surely, 
it should be the function of any modern system of edu- 
cation to take cognizance of these new conditions. It igs 
not, indeed, the function of the public school to educate 
a boy to be an electrical engineer; he has got to go toa 
ligher institution of learning in order to acquire that. 
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It may not be the function of the public school to edu- 
cate a boy to enter the trade of a plumber or a carpen- 
ter, but, it seems to me, it is the function of a public 
school to adjust its courses of instruction to those 
changes in the economic condition of the community 
which are taking place so rapidly in our time. I believe 
that it is in particular the function of the public school, 
and perhaps more especially the high school, instead of 
letting the boy or the girl blindly without sufficient ad- 
vice choose such line of education as he or she may pre- 
fer, to endeavor to lead the boy or girl along some line 
of education which, if it be not directly technical in its 
nature, will lead up to the technical education which 
comes later. Clerical pursuits may get overcrowde.. 
There is a limit to the number of lawyers and doctors 
and architects whom any community may support, but 
in the finer lines of manufacture there is no limit to the 
field of profitable employment for the boys and girls of 
this commonwealth. In the coarser lines of manufac- 
ture in the South and other states having great supplies 
of raw material of their own they employ perhaps 
cheaper iabor than our own, and they are going to com- 
pete with us more and more successfully, but there is al- 
Ways room at the top of the industrial system. There is 
always room to improve manufacture. There is always 
room to introduce here those finer lines of manyfacture 
which have been the product of centuries of development 
in Europe. Think of the progress that is marked in the 
development of civilization between the man who raised 
his own wool and had it spun into cloth by his wife, and 
the modern highly organized woolen factory filled with 
special machinery, almost human in its operation, wh‘ch 
turns out by a variety of processes the finest broadcloth 
and the softest dress goods. That industrial progress 
has not stopped; it is always going on, and the advance 
in material e¢ivilization consists largely in the develop- 
ment of the higher forms of manufacture. If our pub- 
lic schools cannot teach these directly, it surely can pre- 
pare our boys and girls for them indirectly. 

The future of this commonwealth rests upon the main- 
tenance of its economic prosperity, and that depends 
largely, and must ever depend, apparently, upon its rank 
in the highest classes of manufacture. And here we 
come back to the point from which we started, that the 
state has a duty to perform toward its schools; not in- 
deed in changing the courses of their education perhap:, 
nor in revolutionizing their character, but in bringing 
about, as it is doing, a more thorough investigation of 
our own industrial problems, and in directing the public 
mind, of those who are interested in education, along the 
lines of the growing importance of technical education. 
Place fairly before the boys and girls of this common- 
wealth the attractions and advantages and economical 
opportunities and the possibilities of making earnings or 
profits in the different professions and the different em- 
ployments, and include in those professions and in those 
employments, and give a very prominent place to, the 
opportunities which the higher handicrafts, the higher 
lines of manufucture, the higher lines of technical skill 
will always offer in this commonwealth, and upon which 
its future prosperity will always, to a large degree, de- 
pend. 

I have taken all of your time which I should occupy. 
I thank you for the privilege of taking this small part 
in the discussions of this deliberative body representing 
the great teaching force of this commonwealth. The 
idea that you are here to-day as the representatives of 
that great teaching force, the thought of what that 
teaching force means to the life of to-day, and to the life 
of the future is something that should inspire the im- 
agination. While I left many years ago the profession 
of teacher, yet I can never altogether lose the point of 
view of the teacher. I can never lose that which can 
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only come through personal contact of teacher with pu- 
pil, the sense of that relation so unique and so different 
from any other in all of the relationships of life. 

I cannot but think to-day of what the work of the 
teachers of the commonwealth means for the future citi- 
zenship of the commonwealth; for, after all, the teach- 
ing of good citizenship is one of the highest functions of 
the public school. 

Our theory of public education, of compulsory educa- 
tion is that it is a necessary feature, that it is the very 
cornerstone of a system of government which rests upon 
universal suffrage. Therefore, the teachers are truly 
the servants of the commonwealth in that they are pre- 
paring the future citizens of the commonwealth for the 
future government of the commonwealth. For ours is 
not a government imposed from above; ours is not a 
government run upon bureaucratic limes; ours is not a 
government of administrative machinery. It is a gov- 
ernment of public opinion. With us public opinion is 
the governing force and those agencies which form pub- 
lic Opinion are shaping the future government of the 
city, of the commonwealth, and of the nation. 

As you are teaching, it may be the little child in the 
school learning the first rudiments, learning the alphabet 
and learning to read and write, you are engaged in the 
high function and in the noble duty of laying the foun- 
dation for that, citizenship into which we have absorbed 
such a mass of the people of Europe, into which it is our 
duty to absorb them so that they shall become a part of 
us, so that they shall become Americanized in the larg- 
est sense of that term, and so that those ideals, those 
aspirations, which in the beginning were the foundation 
of American liberty and of American government and 
of American character, shall in all time to come, with 
all the changes in this population of ours, with all the 
introduction of new relations, still remain American 
ideals, doing their beneficent service, not only in Amer- 
ica, but exerting their influence throughout the whole 
world. 


HON. GEORGE H. MARTIN, 


Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


What does the public demand of its schools? I never 
approach the discussion of that subject, that is, I never 
come to a meeting at which that subject is announced 
for discussion, without anticipating some new exhibition 
of foolishness, and when I saw that topic upon the pro- 
gram I had some apprehensions of that character. Had 
I known that Mr. Quincy was to conduct the discussion, 
I might have’ been saved from those apprehensions. 
But current discussions on the platform and in the press 
of the topic, “The Public Demands upon Schools.” are 
so illogical, fallacious, and extravagant, that it puts one 
on the defensive at once, who has any connection with 
the publie schools. 

The topic as it reads, “What May the State Demand?” 
changes the character of the topic materially, and the 
standpoint from which Mr. Quincy discussed it is one 
in which I am inclined to agree in every particular from 
beginning to end. His statement in regard to the policy 
of Massachusetts, the ancient policy of the minimum of 
central control and the maximum of local independence, 
I believe still to be sound, and that it is the most hope- 
ful way for us to work ourselves through whatever dif- 
ficulties we may be experiencing at the present time. 
And so through all the points that Mr. Quincy has made 
I feel inclined to agree absolutely. But there is this in- 
teresting fact, I think, as to what the state may de nan] 
of its schools. I don’t like the word “demand,” better 
“What may the state reasonably expect of its schoois?” 

I have thought, as I have been listening to Mr. Quincy 
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that the highest result that can possibly come from a 
system of public education, the highest expectation which 
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the state as such can possibly form, is that the schools 
through their efforts shall so justify themselves in the 
mind and thought of those who have participated in their 
advantages, that they shall maintain the standards of 
education at a constantly higher level. It seems to me 
that, if a system of public education is so maintained 
that year by year the level of public appreciation, that 
is, the appreciation of those who have participated in 
the system of public education, who have been educated 
by it, that their ideal of education grows higher and 
higher year by year; that their aspirations for still fur- 
ther attainments are steadily rising; that each gener- 
ation, seeing what it has got out of the system of public 
education for itself, desires something better along the 
same line for its succeeding generation; then the highest 
possible result of a public system of education has been 
attained. And this is most strikingly true of our sys- 
tem of public education here in Massachusetts. So ably 
and completely has it justified itself year 
by year, and generation by generation, 
that its standards have been steadily ris- 
ing, and the public appreciation of its 
character and of its demands has been 
steadily rising. 

Only compare statistically the figures 
as they are given year after year; they 
show how true that is. Looking back 
over seventy years of our history, take 
the single matter of appropriation. The 
appropriations for all the public schools 
in the state were less than half a_ million 
dollars, $465,000, seventy years ago; last 
year they were seventeen million. The 
value of public school buildings has risen 
from half a million to fifty-eight million 
in seventy years. Just those figures alone 
show what the schools have done to edu- 
cate the people toward higher standards 
education itself, enlightened, a 
enlarged view of what education is. 
think how the system has expanded from _ the miser- 
able little district schools, so many of them, seventy 
years ago to the system as we know it to-day; when we 
think how the public has gradually been educated up to 
the idea of secondary education for all the people of the 
state, it is wonderful, wonderful, the changes that have 
come in that respect in these years. That aione is tes- 
timony to the work that has been done by the schools. 

Take these facts that are just apparent for the first 
time in this matter of the high school. We have been 
extending the high school system, the public have been 
doing it, gradually, until those high school advantages, 
as we know, are within the reach of every child in the 
state, and are being practically used by every child of 
high school age in the state. Here is a striking fact, I 
think, that in the year 1906 of the entire number of chil- 
dren graduating from the grammar school the number 
entering the high school the same year was eighty-eight 
per cent. That is, eighty-eight per cent. as many chil- 
dren entered the high school in this state in 1906 as grad- 
uated from the grammar school in that same year. Now 
I think that fact alone justifies the highest possible en- 
comium upon the work that the school system of Mas- 
sachusetts has done in educating its own people toward 
a higher conception of what education really is. And I 
take it that that, after all, is the supreme demand which 
any state can make upon its system of education. 

_ Speaking about the other form, using the term demand 
in its popular sense, you and I are hearing all the time 
people, business men and others, complaining of the pub- 
lie schools; they are making, as I have seen often, ex- 
travagant demands, unreasonable demands upon the 
public schools, and I think a single word in regard to 
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those demands may be appropriate here and now. Al- 
though I know you are not the ones who need to have 
the fallacy of those demands exposed particularly, yet 
I should like to call your attention to this, if you have 
not noticed it before, that most,—perhaps I ought not to 
say most.—many business men look at the public schools 
from a purely commercial standpoint. They estimate 
the work of the schools as they estimate the work of a 
factory or a mill. They undertake to judge of the prod- 
uct, as they call it, of the public schools as they judge 
of the products of a factory or a mill. They expect a 
factory to turn out a uniform product of a certain qual- 
ity and character; they demand that of their factory or- 
ganization whatever it may be: the quality is mixed, the 
standard is established, and every article that it has pro- 
duced is expected to come up to that standard. These 
same men have got some way in the habit of judging 
schools in exactly the same way, and they have a self- 
formed standard, an ideal standard, 
which they have made themselves of what 
the product coming from the school 
should be. They have an idea of the same 
sort of uniforin perfection in the product 
of the school that they expect in the pro- 
duct of the factory. They are not willing 
to admit any defects of any sort, and if 
a boy or girl comes within their notice, 
who is defective in any of the elements 
that enter into their ideal standard, they 
at once criticize, not only the product, but 
criticize the entire business management . 


of schools, which have failed to produce 
goods up to the standard. I think you 
will agree with me that, when these 


same business men find as the result of 
- the operations of their factories, that 
through some aceident or neglect or other- 


PAYSON SMITH 
State Supt. Schools, Maine 


wise some goods are not up to the standard 
they mark those goods as seconds and 
put them on the market as seconds but 


they never seem to realize that that is not practicable in 
this great business of turning out boys and girls from 
the school. We cannot turn out those boys and girls 
and send them out into the business world, into the oc- 
cupations of life, marked seconds. These same men 
would be the last to admit that their boys or girls were 
seconds in this great educational mill, and if these 
fathers themselves have,—as I think they sometimes do 
have,—a sort of subconscious idea that their boys or 
their girls are not all right in all particulars, the mothers 
never would admit it for a minute. 

And, so, the schools are handicapped at that very 
point. They have to send out their product, such as it is, 
and leave the defects and the failures to become appar- 
ent in the process of youth. That, it seems te me, is the 
fundamental consideration which should be regarded al- 
ways in talking about the public schools, and the work 
that they do, because we talk about the public demands 
upon the schools as if the school were an impersonal 
sort of institution. Mr. Quincy has spoken of this as- 
pect of the schools, and has interpreted this as meaning 
demands upon the teachers, but that is not fair at all; 
when you come to get right down to it, what do we mean 
by a school? What is it after all? A school is only a 
collection of boys and girls or youth under instruction 
by men or women called teachers, who are giving their 
instruction under the direction of men called superin- 


tendents, who are exercising their functions under the 
direction and control of another body of men called a 
school board, which is exercising its powers under the 


requirements and jimitations of law and of public op’n- 
ion, That is what we mean. 


Now we have no right to make any demands upon this 
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count all these elements. If the public sentiment is en- 
lightened and generous; if the school board is acting al- 
ways with an eye single to the interests of public edu- 
eation, and is wise; if the superintendent is scholarly 
and tactful and sympathetic and judicious; if the teach- 
ers are trained, and if the children come from good 
homes, and are sound in body and mind, and are regu- 
larly at school, our reasonable expectation of the result 
of the school system may be pretty high, pretty high, and 
yet even then not too high. But if, as sometimes occurs, 
public sentiment is neither enlightened nor generous; if, 
as sometimes happens, the school boards are not carry- 
ing on their work with an eye single to the interests of 
public education; if the superintendents are not schol- 
arly, and are not judicious, and are not sympathetic; if 
the teachers are not highly trained and skilful; if the 
children come from homes that are not homes; if they 
come,—as our investigations are showing that so large 
a proportion do come,—defective in body or in mind; if 
all the children are absent from the schools on an aver- 
age of from one-tenth to one-fifth of the time, you can 
see there must be a good deal of a lowering in our ex- 
pectations of the results of the school work of the state 
as a whole. We must necessarily turn out of the schools 
a pretty large number of children that by any fair 
standard of measurement would be marked as seconds, 
—possibly some of them as thirds. 

Now no one has a right to make any demand, I take 
it, no one has a right even to cherish any expectation in 


_Tegard to the work of the schools as a whole, until he 
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takes all those elements into account. You and I have 
seen the results of a system of schools modified, lowered, 
by a gradual lowering of the tone of public sentiment. 
We have seen the results in the system of schools low- 
ered or raised by a good or a poor school committee. 
You and I have seen these results raised or lowered by 
the efficiency or non-efficiency of the supervision, and we 
know, all of us, in our own experience how fearfully the 
results in a school are raised or lowered by the skill or 
lack of it in the teacher. Now if any one of these ele- 
ments fails to be at its highest, the results must fail to 
be what we would like to have them. 

But I take it that, after all, we cannot make demands 
upon these schools; we cannot make demands upon the 
teachers. ‘The most we can do,—and I am inclined to 
think that that is the most we can do in regard to any 
one of these elements, the public, the school board, the 
superintendent, the teacher, and the home,—is to use the 
language that that famous old statute regarding moral 
instruction in schools used with regard to teachers. It 
said: “It shall be the duty of the president of Harvard 
College and the professors and preceptors of academies 
and of every instructor of youth (now mark the consid- 
erateness of the phrase) to use their best endeavors to 
impress upon the children certain principles.” I take it 
that that is as far as any individual or anybody has a 
right to go with reference to any one of these factors in 
this great system. All that we have the right to ask is 
that each one of them, from .the public down to the 


parent, use his best endeavors for the sake of the 
children. 


THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF THE TEACHER.—(I.) 


BY PROFESSOR PAUL H. HANUS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


{Stenographic report,]} 


Sixteen years ago Harvard was almost alone in New 
England in making any kind of provision for the study of 
education and the training of teachers, so far as university 
and college study of that subject was concerned, 
or the university and college training of teachers was 
concerned. To day nearly every self-respecting college 
in New England makes some provision for the study of 
education and for the training of college-bred teachers. 

Sixteen years ago, when the department of education 
was first established at Harvard University, the resources 
with which teachers could study their profession were 
comparatively limited. There were very few educational 
journals of any significance in the country.. There were 
very few text-books on the subject. There were very few 
monographs of value. There were very few public re- 
ports of value. Since that time all these resources have 
increased at a tremendous rate, and it is one of our sat- 
isfactions to realize that America, and particularly the 
United States, has done more than any other English- 
speaking people in providing satisfactory resources for 
the study of the teaching profession. Books, mono- 
zraphs, educational periodicals of thorough respect- 
ability have been developed at an astonishing rate,—and 
the end is not yet. Indeed, we are just beginning to 
realize what the real quality of the books that deal with 
our profession ought to-be. And they are being written 
as rapidly as possible. 

Education itself is only one aspect of an important 
social problem, namely, the problem of social progress. 
And, as members of the teaching profession, it is our 
duty to see the significance of our work from that point 
of view, 


Education is a social activity. It cannot be carried on, 
however, without looking well into the natures of those 
who are to be educated. Education is therefore at the 
same time a psychological as well as a social problem. 
I shall, therefore, deal with the question of the profes- 
sional training of teachers from the psychological and 
social points of view. To put it another way, the ques- 
tion is one of determining what the nature of the indi- 
vidual is with which we have to deal, and to adjust that 
nature to contemporary social conditions so that the in- 
dividual may find his place in the social whole, may find 
in it the opportunity for his fullest self-realization, and 
at the same time be a participator, and not merely a 
spectator, in the world’s affairs. 

The aim of this professional training for the teacher 
is to insure a good degree of efficiency at the outset of 
the teacher’s career, progressive skill in teaching, a 
broadening and deepening interest in and insight into his 
profession, and hence, increasing professional usefulness 
in the fullest sense of that term as time goes on. Such 
training includes adequate scholarship; that is, scholar- 
ship that is at once broad, and deep in some one field at 
least; and second, technical training, the study of the 
accumulated knowledge of his profession, of its history, 
theory, and practice, and some practical experience under 
guidance in the application of the knowledge thus ac- 
quired. 

I have in mind, especially, the professional training of 
the secondary school or high school teacher and of the 
principal and superintendent. This country has been 
committed for about seventy years to the professional 
training of the elementary school teacher, and has 
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profited much thereby. It has not yet become committed 
in any such fashion to the professional training of the 
high school teacher or the secondary school teacher, 
whether he is high school teacher or not; nor has it be- 
come committed to the professional training of the prin- 
cipal and the superintendent. 

In the United States we are just beginning ta realize 
that we have yet to understand the difference between a 
young high school teacher who enters upon his profes- 
sional career,—let me say “his” and I will mean both her 
and his,—with a professional training and one who enters 
on his career without it. The United States has yet to 
learn the great difference between the principals and 
superintendents who study their profession, either before 
or after they enter their vocation and all the time they 
are practicing it, and the principals and superintendents 
who do not and have not. It goes without saying that 
many a teacher works out for himself in the course of 
his career a professional 
training which gives him 
that insight into his vo- 
eation that I have re- 
ferred to in the formula- 
tion of the aim of pro- 
fessional training—which 
gives him that insight 
into and that interest in 
it and that capacity to be 
progressively useful in it. 
It is true that we have 

many teachers of that 
sort to-day, but they are 
so in spite of the defi- 
iency of their early train- 
ing, and not because of 
it. They have, most of 
them, all the character- 
istics of self-made men, possessing merits, but very 
often, also, the conspicuous shortcomings of such men. 


It also goes without saying that there are born teach- 
ers. Thank heaven! there are born teachers,—and by 
teacher of course I mean, not only the classroom teacher, 
but the principal and superintendent. It is clear, however, 
I take it, to everybody that the world’s work in education, 
just like the world’s work in every other field, will never 
be done by geniuses in that calling, but by persons of 
ordinary attainments; and experience has shown abun- 
dantly that all such persons need to make the most of 
whatever capacity they may be endowed with by careful 
training. And even geniuses gain much by a care- 
ful study of their art. There is no genius in any other 
calling who would for a moment feel that he could neg- 
lect to study carefully all the recorded experience per- 
taining to his art or to his profession. No genius whom 
we are able to recognize as a real genius, a living genius, 
would ignore that necessity to-day. We are not all born 
teachers. Somebody has said in that respect: “A good 
many of us are not half born.” But however that may 
be, my point is that whatever capacities we have will only 
reach their full fruition by the best training which we 
are capable of giving ourselves. 


WALLACE C. BOYDEN 
Vice-Pres. Mass. Teachers’ Assoc. 


Now, what does this professional training, the aim of 
whith I have outlined, really mean? It means possessing 
one’s self of the recorded experience and thought belong- 
ing to our profession, and it means, also, gaining some 
skill, some incipient skill, under guidance in the practical 
experience of that profession. That is what it means; 
and that means, just as it means in any other profession, 
that one shall occupy himself for a long time with the 
details of the problems which that profession presents. 
The lawyer spends most of his time in preparing for his 
profession in studying the principles of law. He does 
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in moot court cases, though 
he spends some time there. The physician spends most 
of his time in getting hold of the facts, the data of the 
recorded experience of the race with the methods which 
are applicable to getting that experience in medicine, and 
the outcome is a body of professional resources which 
at the same time gives confidence, confidence in the 
ability to meet the problems that arise, and a strong con- 
viction, of course, of the necessity of studying each of 


those problems as it turns up afresh under new condi- 
tions. 


not spend most of his time 


I think one reason why the educational expert has 
counted so little hitherto in educational affairs is because 
there isn’t any expert! I think the trouble is that in most 
cases the layman has known as much about the particular 
educational problem under consideration as the teacher, 
or the principal, or the superintendent. In a very large 
number of cases, and whenever that experience has been 
had by the layman, he 
naturally won't have any 
such confidence in the 
teacher as the layman has 
in his physician, who 
knows a great deal- more 
about the case when it 
comes up than the lay- 
man can possibly know. 
The reason why the phy- 
sician, or the engineer, or 
the lawyer has the con- 
fidence of the community 
in the practice of his pro- 
fession, and why the 
layman steps out of the 
way when he takes hold 
of the work to be done, is 
because the layman 
knows that the lawyer, or the _ physician, ofr 
the engineer has developed resources that enable him to 
cope with the situation in a way which he, the layman, 
could not; and until our teaching profession shall equip 
itself with the resources belonging to it in 
that way, we cannot expect that the lay-public will have 
any such confidence in us as they have in the practitioners 
of other professions. 


F, H. NICKERSON 
Vice-Pres. Mass. Teachers’ Assoc. 


The first requisite in the professional training of the 
teacher is adequate scholarship,— and mind you, I am 
thinking now of the teacher of every grade,—adequate 
scholarship, scholarship that is at once broad, and in some 
one field, at least, deep. A broad scholarship is essential 
in order that the teacher may have a hospitable mind, 
in order that he may know what educational resources 
are at the command of himself and his colleagues; and it 
must be deep enough so that in some one field he may 
have the sense of incipient mastery, the intellectual en- 
thusiasm that comes with a consciousness of bringing 
avout results in that field, difficult results, results not to 
be achieved by knowing only the elements of the subject. 


The minimum of scholarship,—and, by the way, I am 
talking about the essential minimum of training all the 
way through, for 1 have not time to do more,—the es- 
sential minimum of scholarship for the elementary school 
teacher would seem to be a good high school course of 
study. Fortunately in Massachusetts that has been de- 
manded. As far as our normal schools are concerned, in 
Massachusetts, fortunately, they demand a satisfactory 
high school education for all those who wish to become 
trained for the teaching profession. Four years in ad- 
vance of their most mature pupils is little enough to meet 
the demands Of the scholarship which I am now speaking 
of. For our high school teachers, similarly, it seems to me. 
the minimum of scholarship we can demand is the train- 
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ing of a good college; and that training should be 
neither too narrow nor too broad. We should insist that 
teacher’s education should mean that he knows something 
about a good many things, and a good deal about some- 
thing. That seems to me to be the ideal of the educated 
man, of the liberally-educated man, the man who knows 
enough about a great many things to know what re- 
sources lie there for the use of society, what resources 
of our civilization are embodied in our science, our lit- 
erature, and in foreign literature, whether ancient or 
modern, in manual training, in history, in art, and the 
rest; the man who knows what resources lie there be- 
cause in youth he had his attention called to them in such 
a way that he couldn’t miss them. Also, our ideal of a 
liberally-educated man _ includes’ special proficiency 
somewhere in that field. I think that is the kind of 
scholarship which we may expect of our teacher. 

Some people ought never to be teachers, and I myself 
have regarded it as one of the duties of the department 
of education in a university to keep some people out of 
the teaching profession, if it can, while it encourages 
and on occasion even urges others to enter it. A man 
or woman may have such disqualifying characteristics as 
mark him or her forever unfit for the teaching profes- 
sion. It is not necessary to go into details, but it seems 
to me that the person who lacks keenness of intellect, 
who is lacking in sympathy, who is stolid or sluggish, 
who never knows what it means to glow with conscious 
mastery, who regards himself as judge and taskmaster, 
instead of guide and interpreter,—that the person cursed 
with one or more of those disqualifying characteristics 
ought never to be a teacher. Of course, in what I am 
saying I am assuming that the person has satisfactory 
personal qualities, good health, and satisfactory physical 
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vigor; and that he proposes to make the most of such 
faculties as he has. Perhaps that is enough for the 
scholarship. 

So tar as high school pupils are concerned, it need 
only be suggested that most of them are no langer chil 
dren; that they are sophisticated; that they easily find 
the chinks in the teacher’s armor of scholarship, or any- 
thing else; that some of them even take a delight in find- 
ing them and working their way inside. But the high 
school teacher has an opportunity which few teachers 
have, which the elementary school teacher has not in 
most cases, and which the college teacher has not at all. 
The high school teacher has the pupils during the period 
of adolescence, during the period when their life, aims, 
and habits are rapidly acquiring stability; and when, 
therefore, the influences to which they are subjected are 
likely to be lasting-influences. Often the influences of 
early youth are effaced by subsequent influences. ‘This 
happens too often to those pupils who are not fortunate 
enough to go to high school, and are subject only to the 
fortuitous education of shifting experience and environ- 
ment; so that when they reach the age of citizenship, 
what they have learned has been for the most part dissi- 
pated—the influence of the school has too often been al- 
most effaced. My point is that in the high school the 
teacher has an opportunity which he cannot get at any 
other time in the pupil’s career. He has the opportunity 
of influencing that pupil permanently. The influences to 
which the pupil is then subject are those which are likely 
to be permanent, because, as I said a moment ago, his 
whole nature is then rapidly acquiring stability, the sta- 
bility of manhood as compared with the flexibility of 
youth. 

[To be continued.] 


SALARIES AND PENSIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF THE COMMUNITY. 


BY PAYSON SMITH, 
State Superintendent ef Schools, Maine. 


Like every other, the teacher-salary question has its 
two sides. The side that is most often mentioned in the 
presence of teachers at teachers’ gatherings is the personal 
one. This personal side, in the face of the urgent de- 
mands of the present hour, we cannot well ignore. The 
teacher who has given time and money to training for 
her work, and finds herself not only confronted with pres- 
ent deprivation, but also threatened with possible future 
want, can hardly be expected to merge her personal case 
into a great impersonal question. She may read and hear 
with pleasurable sensation the beautiful tributes that 
are brought before her eye, and fall sweetly upon her 
ear, but even as she reads or listens, she well knows 
that these tributes will not pay for food and clothing; 
that they cannot be offered in payment of teachers’ 
magazine subscriptions; that they will not be honored at 
the railway office, when she starts out upon the journey 
that is to give her breath and inspiration and increased 
power, that they will not help to provide for the de- 
pendent ones at home, and that they cannot be placed to 
her credit at the bank, where they will draw interest 
against that impending day when old age finds her with- 
out means of earning a living. Therefore, there is small 
blame to her, if she wish that a part of this fulsome 


praise be transmuted into terms on which she can nego- 
tiate sales and lay up material treasure upon the earth. 
As prices soar, it becomes more difficult year by year 
to meet the necessary expenses of life. There can be 
small criticism of the teacher if she become impatient 


of the slow response made by the public treasury to 
méet the new conditions of life. 
Again, the teacher notes that the workers in other 


trades, professions, and industries have a part in fixing 
their own wages. Physicians and lawyers agree upon a 
scale of fees; the merchants gauge their prices according 
to the market; hotels find that the cost of raw material 
goes up, and notice is extended of a new rate of board 
soon to take effect; the workmen, likewise, stand 
shoulder to shoulder in their demands for the increased 
pay that must accompany the increased cost of living. 
But a certain sense of propriety, and a kind of profes- 
sional obligation, deter the teacher from using any of 
these measures, and with her the increased cost means 
the wearing of last year’s hat, the made-over gown, and 
the taking of her noon lunch at a new place advertised 
to be “just as good” but “a little lower in price.” So 
again she wonders how her personal claims are to be 
brought to a public recognition. 
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All this is the personal side of the teacher's salary 
question. It is the side that presents itself 
daily to the teacher, and it is the side whose discussion, 
it may be, you would prefer to-day, but if you will 
permit me, I must say that this side, though important 
as it is to you and to the thousands of teachers you rep- 
resent, is not the really vital side of the question. The 
concern of supreme importance is not that of the teacher; 
it is that of the community. Our solicitude should not 
be for the teacher; it should be for the state. This 
problem is an economic one; it is national in its impor- 
tance. It is true, of course, that the immediate effects 
of a low rate of salary fall upon the teacher, but it is 
not she who must pay the final and the greatest penalty. 
It is the community consenting to the low salary, and 
permitting it to continue, that must pay the final reck- 
oning. 

Teachers’ service May respond less readily to natural 
economic laws than some other forms of labor, but it is 
inevitable that it should finally respond. Here are two 
industries engaged in manufacture of the same general 
kind. One offers a higher wage than the other. Let this 
continue, and into the one will go the more skilled, the 
higher type of labor; the workmen will be more con- 
tented; their homes will reflect better conditions of liv- 
ing; they will carry to their daily toil more buoyancy, 
more enterprise, more energy, and the products of the 
factory they serve will find the higher price upon the 
market. Precisely the same thing holds true of teach- 
ing. Let two communities, side by side, offer two rates 
of salary, and, unless artificial restraint is imposed, 
there will be to the community paying the higher rate 
the better teaching knowledge, the superior training, 
the greater skill. All the conditions of labor will be 
more satisfactory, and the product of those schools will 
certainly reflect those conditions. The truth of this 
proposition has been determined again and again. So 
unerring are these laws in their operation that it is not 
unusual for school boards of cities where a high salary 
rate prevails to impose artificial regulations, in order to 
keep those salaries for home teachers and stem the tide 
of incoming excellence. The community that lowers the 
salaries of its teachers, or permits those salaries to re- 
main measurably lower than in other communities, must 
itself pay, with interest, the final cost of its folly. Here 
and there is a teacher who remains a part of such a 
school system, because of home ties or other personal 
reasons, but the general result is not thereby changed. 
The better service will inevitably follow the higher 
wage. 

Do not misunderstand me. I have not said that the 
direct result of a low salary upon an individual teacher 
is to decrease her efforts in her own work and in its 
improvement. Such a statement would have little if 
any truth. Let it be said to the eternal credit of the 
New England teacher that in all the tumult and out- 
cry of modern economic warfare she has gone stead- 
fastly ou her way, doing her daily duty in the best way 
she knew, as if strikes, lockouts, boycotts, black-lists 
and unions had never been. It is inconceivable that a 
fidelity to duty so great or a professional attitude so 
creditable should remain unrecognized. 

Teaching as a class of public -service presents still 
another element of possible loss to the community. If 
the physician, for example, has special skill in his pro- 
fession he may, even in a small town, win a_ practice 
that will enable him to renrain there to place that skill 
at its service. ‘his is not so of the teacher. If she de- 
velop an unusual skill and ability, if she prove to be 
possessed of those qualities which please and _ inspire 
youth, while they instruct it, then the wage that must 
be fixed, even under the most elastic salary schedule, 
prohibits that community from retaining that skill and 
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ability for the benefit of their school except at great 
personal sacrifice to her. So used to parting thus with 
their good teachers have some towns become, that the 
citizens complacently see their schools made, year after 
year, the training schools for other towns and depleted 
for the benefit of those towns. They assent, in effect, to 
the idea that they cannot afford to give their children 
advantages freely offered by a neighboring community 
no better able to pay than are they themselves. 

It is not, however, the case of one community as 
against another that is just now our greatest concern. 
It is, rather, an entire profession, whose great impor- 
tance to the life of the nation is everywhere recognized. 
There is not so much the fear that all good teaching will 
find its way to certain centres as it is that the entire 
teaching force will lose in value, force, and power, be- 
cause the public, in whose charge and in whose service 
it is, may fail in those measures that must safeguard 
and protect it. 

The comparison made of two industries of the same 
kind holds with equal force of two different industries. 
Given the same general conditions of attractiveness, 
the industry that pays the higher wage will draw to it- 
self the higher quality of workmanship. The older 
workman, trained and established in his trade, may not 
be influenced by a decreasing wage scale, but the pros- 
pective workman, making a choice of an occupation, is 
certain to be influenced by the pecuniary possibilities of 
the several trades he has under consideration. 

It is at this point that the community must consider 
most seriously the present problem of the teacher’s sal- 
ary. It is a high ideal that we have established for our 
teaching profession: We demand certain personal char- 
acteristics of a high order. We require training of a 
more and more rigid kind. We expect continued growth 
and increasing power. We have come to look upon the 
teacher as the co-equal of the parent in the responsibil- 
ity of training boys and girls into useful citizenship. 
This ideal, high as it is, must not be made lower. It is 
none too high. But of this much we may be certain, that 
ideal cannot be maintained against a keen competition 
of other industries, themselves demanding and ready to. 
pay for these same valuable qualities, unless the public 
shall be prepared to accompany their high demands with 
a remuneration a least approximately as high. 

The figures placing the pay of teachers in comparison 
with that of other workers may be important as showing 
an element of injustice to teachers, but they are vastly 
more important from the standpoint of showing the in- 
justice on the part of the community to itself and to its 
children. If there were time, and if it were necessary, 
it would not be difficult to show that this depreciation of 
the teaching service is already indicated. It may not be 
easy for the citizen, contemplating the excellence of the 
school system of his own prosperous town with the su- 
perior teaching ability it commands, to realize this fact. 
But if he would do so, let him examine the sources from 
which our future teaching force will come in those little 
towns where his superintendent has been accustomed to 
recruit this teaching corps, and he will find that the 
young woman, who once stood at the teacher's desk, has 
found her way to the mercantile office, the training 
school for nurses, or to some other of the hundreds of oc- 
cupations that have swung wide their doors to women, 
and as for men, we have long since ceased to make use 
of the impersonal masculine pronoun when we talk 
about teachers. 

For several years our normal schools have had diffi- 
culty in enrolling students to their capacity. This is not 
because of inferior work done by the schools, but be- 
cause this economic law has been steadily operating to 
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A SIGNIFICANT EXPERIENCE. 


It was an idle Saturday; I was due up river 
Monday and had decided to take the river boat in 
mid-afternoon, which would bring me to my desti- 
nation after thirty hours on the boat, a place where 
people can be studied at first hand. 

I wanted an unusual book for reading atween 
times, and so browsed in the leading book store 
of the city, where there was a really great collec- 
tion of books. 

“Have you 

“No. You don’t live in this town. I had one 
copy. I always get one copy of a book like that. 
There is one man in this city who buys such books. 
He is not a professional man, but the financial man 
of a manufacturing establishment. He is a reader 
of the best things.” 

“His name?” 

“Mr. D You really should meet him, but 
then he would not talk much. He never does. 
He does not know that he is exceptional.” 

At 5 o'clock I was sitting on the shady side of 
the boat in a quiet, retired spot, reading “Spinoza 
on Religion,” a book just brought out by a side- 
traci publishing house, so that it had not gotten 
into miscellaneous trade. Soon a man sought out 
the same retired nook, and settled himself for read- 
ing. He had the Atlantic Monthly, the Christian 
Register, and Kidd’s “Western Civilization.” It 
Was soon apparent that he was iriterested in the 
title of my book. 

In due season we went in to supper, and our 
seats were nearly opposite at the long table. 
When I laid down the book, he said: ‘May I look 
at the book?” Passing it back later, he said: 
“That has not gotten into book stores yet.” 

After supper I fell into step with him as he was 
strolling on the upper deck, saying: “I was desir- 
ous of meeting you, D ay 

“Indeed, do you know me? You have the ad- 
vantage of me.” 

“IT know you very well.” 

“Have we met?” 

“No.” 

“How then can you have known me, for I am 
never before the public?” 
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But you are one of the notable men of your 
city.” 

“There is certainly some mistake. My name is 
D——, but it is — — D , and I am in no wise 
known even in my own city. My life is the quiet- 
est. I am identified in no way with any club or 
other organization. [am a busy man by day, and 
live with my books at night.” 

When I told him what had been said of him by 
the leading bookseller in his city, his confusion 
was great, but ultimately he confessed that he 
would rather have that said of him than to be 
elected mayor, adding, “How little a quiet man in 
private life realizes how he is being sized up!” 


WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH WALL 
STREET ?—(III.) 


There is in the United States, in the national 
treasury in banks, and in hiding, a!l told, in round 
numbers, $3,150,000,000 in money. 

Of this $930,000,000 is in bills of various kinds, 
bank bills, greenbacks, and treasury notes, $1,540,- 
000,000 in gold, $560,000,000 in silver dollars, and 
$120,000,000 in small coin. 

The wealth of the country is about $1,500,000,- 
000,000. That is to say we have about one dollar 
in money for every $500 in wealth. On the aver- 
age a man should be worth $500 for every dollar 
that he has in his pocket, or to be familiar, he 
should be worth $5 for every cent he has, or $25 in 
order to pay a street car fare. We are doing a 
five-dlollar business on a penny. 

If there was no clearing house, every check on a 
bank would have to be paid in cash. The First 
National would send to the Second, Third, and 
Fourth for all the money due on checks that day, 
and the Second would send to the First, Third, 
and Fourth, so they would go the rounds, and it 
would take a mint of money, but by means of the 
clearing house the exchange is all made by expert 
clerks, and only the balances are finally exchanged, 
so that a little cash does a large amount of busi- 
ness. Without the Clearing House, New York 
city alone would need nearly all the money of the 
United States every day. 

What the New York Clearing House is to the 
banks of New York city, the city itself is, finan- 
cially, to the country as a whole; it is the Clearing 
House of the North American continent. No 
section of the country that depends upon crops, 
live stock, etc., has use for money for more than 
four months in the vear, -while manufacturing 
plants need money about eight months. 

During the frightful stringency of the market in 
November | found one small city in Kentucky, in 
which the banks were surfeited with money, while 
the two nearby lsrge cities were in terrible straits. 
This was the situation: The county raises more 
turkeys than any other county in the United 
States. Men had to be paid for their turkeys be- 
fore they would ship them, and they filled the local 
banks to overflowing. The men who were buy- 
ing the turkevs and shipping them to New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston were in the two nearby 
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large cities. These men were “moving” the tur- 
keys. They had to pay for them and they were in 
all sorts of trouble because it was so difficult to get 
money with which to buy turkeys. They needed 
a lot of money for a few weeks, and they will need 
no money for the turkey business for the rest of 
the year. 

On the other hand, a school book publishing 
house receives nearly all of its pay for books from 
September to November, but its heaviest expenses 
are from January to June, when it is binding up 
books for delivery in July and August to be paid 
for after September. For fully six months a school 
book house needs a large amount of money and is 
receiving none. At the time that money is re- 
quired for moving turkeys and other autumn 
products, the book publisher has money that he 
does not know what to do with; and when the 
turkey mover has money that he does not know 
what to do with the book publisher needs it badly. 
It is highly important that the turkeys and the 
spelling books get together. But reither has time 
to look up the other, so the New York banks look 
up everybody in the continent, and tell the turkeys 
and the spelling books to leave money with them 
when not needed, and they may come to them 
when in need. Thus Néw York is the Continental 
Clearing House. 

On October 20 the New York banks had been 
sending money, as per agreement, to the corn fields, 
wheat fields, and rice fields. They knew that the 
turkey farms, cotton fields, apple orchards, and flax 
ranches would be expecting no end of money for 
moving the crops. October 20 was on the thresh- 
old of the crucial time for moving products. 

There was but $3,150,000,000 in money in the 
whole country, and a large part of this was in the 
gold vaults and silver bins of the United States. 
Timid people suddenly drew out $600,000,000; 
leaving mighty little cash for an enormous demand. 

The banks had the money of the manufacturers, 
but they could not let them have the money for 
their pay rolls even. It was a condition and not 
a theory that confronted banks, produce movers, 
and manufacturers. 

HIGHEST HONOR. 

Chicago University has never achieved “such a 
success as has come through its professor in phy- 
sics. Professor. Albert A. Michelson, head of the 
department of physics of the University of Chi- 
cago, has been awarded the Nobei prize for phy- 
sics for 1907. 
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His efforts in measuring the velocity 
of light, marked by the invention of several ma- 
chines to record the light waves, placed him at the 
head of the world’s physicists; with the $40,000 
prize as a reward. 

One of his most useful inventions is the “inter- 
serometer,’ which measures small distances in 
wave lengths. Much of his fame was gained by 
the discovery that many lines in the metallic 
spectra, which were supposed to be simple, were 
in reality complex. He invented also a machine 
known as the “echelon,” a spectroscope, used in 


analyzing fine spectral lines. It can safely be said 
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thet Professor Michelson is the foremost physicist 


in the world in the study of light. | He probably 
has gone the deepest into the study of light waves 
and has produced the best results of any person in 
his field. Professor Michelson is a German by 
birth, having been born in Strenlo, fifty-five years 
ago. He came to the United States when a boy, 
and was educated in San Francisco. He received 
an appointment to the United States Naval Acad- 
emy and graduated in 1873. In 1880 he studied 
at the University of Berlin, and the following year 
at Heidelberg. Then he went to Paris, where he 
resumed his studies at the College de France and 
the Ecole Polytechnique. In 1881 he resigned 
from the Naval Academy to take the chair of phy- 
sics at the Case school, Cleveland. From 1882 to 
1892, when he went to the University of Chicago, 
he was professor of physics at Clark University. 
Professor Michelson is a member of the National 
Academy of Science, the American Academy of Sci- 
ence, the British Association of Advanced Science, 
a fellow of the Royal Astronomical society, and a 
member of the international commission of weights 
and measures. 
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FRATERNITIES AGAIN. 


The board of education of Denver on Novem- 
ber &, 1907, issued the following letter, which no 
one can misunderstand :— 

“To the parents and pupils of 
schools :— 

“Whatever may be said in favor of fraternities, 
sororities, and other similar organizations in uni- 
versities for the inculcation of desirable standards 
of social life and for the benefit of stydents who are 
at school and away from home, the Board of Educa- 
tion is of the opinion that, because of the imma- 
turity of the students, such societies in the Denver 
high schools produce unnatural class distinctions 
in social intercourse in the student body, and in- 
troduce undesirable school politics and factional 
contests in athletics and other school activities, 
which bring incalculable harm to the unity and 
good fellowship of the students. 


the Denver high 


“The Board of Education encourages athletics, 
gymnastics, literary general school 
gatherings, and in order to secure the greatest wel- 
fare of all it has adopted 
tions :— 

“After September 1, 1908, all pupils ofethe Denver 
high schools, whose membership in a fraternity, 
sorority, or other similar organization dates from 
a time prior to November 8, 1907, shall be continu- 
ously denied all the privileges and activities of these 
high schools, except those of the classroom and 
that of receiving a diploma, unless all connection 
with such organization shall permanently cease on 
or before such date, September 1, 1908. 

“All pupils of the Denver high schools who 
shall become members of a fraternity, sorority, or 
other similar organization, on a date subsequent to 
November 8, 1907, shall be continuously denied 
all the privileges and activities of these high 
schools, except those of the classroom and that of 


societies, 


the following resolu- 
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receiving a diploma, immediately after such date 
of membership. 

“This decision has béen reached after the most 
careful consideration, and the Board of Education 
seeks most earnestly the co-operation of all par- 
ents and patrons of the school.” 
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PEARSE AT MILWAUKEE. 


A gentleman for whom we have highest regard, 
as does the profession from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, has this to say in a personal letter :— 

“Pearse, at Milwaukee, is slowly and surely put- 
ting the schools of that city on a high plane of ex- 
cellence. He found pretty good schools when he 
assumed charge of them, and he is making them 
materially more effective. His organizing ability 
is great, and without any revolutionary methods 
he has been fitting the educational system to a 
harmonious working. The manual training 
courses probably have no superior. One thing 
that has been emphasized is that every arficle made 
should be useful, and, as an illustration, the little 
blankets and rugs made by the pupils of the primary 
grades were turned over to the sewing classes, 
and made into serviceable blankets. Twenty- 
three pairs of these were carried to the children’s 
hospital at one time. In the higher classes the 
sewing must have a definite purpose, and the pu- 
pils bring from home the garmen-s that need re- 
pairs, and they make many of those required for 
every-day use. 

“One after another, schools for defectives have 
been established; the latest, a class for the blind, 
has just been put in operation under the charge of 
Miss Levy of Chicago. The braille system is em- 
ployed. 

“Altogether Milwaukee may congratulate itself 
on having Pearse.” 

OHIO’S DISTURBANCE. 

Like a flash out of a clear sky comes a first-class 
educational cyclone in Ohio. William H. Meek, a 
high school teacher in Dayton, won the unusual 
distinction two or three years ago of being elected 
as state Senator, a high honor indeed for a school 
master. He is also a member of the Board of State 
Examiners for teachers’ certificates. He was also 
on the program of the Central Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation recently, an interesting combination. 
In his speech at the Association he astonished the 
Ohio educators by saying with a true statesman’s 
emphasis: “Trafficking in teachers’ certificates must 
stop.” Cyclone is a tame name for the effect pro- 
duced. State Commissioner Edmund A Jones, 
after a prompt investigation and consultation with 
the attorney general of the state, issues a statement 
from which we quote: “After full consideration 
of all the facts presented, I do find that the charges 
made by Hon. W. H. Meck in his address to the 
Central Ohio Teachers’ Association that ‘traffick- 
ing in state school certificates must stop, and 
thereby implying that the present members of the 
State Board of School Examiners were guilty of 
trafficking in state school certificates, is entirely 
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without foundation and wholly false and untrue. 

“T further find that the members of the present 
State Board of School Examiners of my appoint- 
ment, and all ex-members present at said investi- 
gation, are wholly and entirely relieved and exon- 
erated from said charge.” 


A WICKED HOAX. 

A cranky clergyman of New York, apparently 
irresponsible as well as cranky, stirred up the 
whole world with the statement that the board of 
education of New York city had issued an order 
that there could be no Christmas songs in the pub- 
lic schools because the Hebrews objected. Thou- 
sands of clergymen all over the country preached 
and prayed publicly for “the wickedest city in the 
world.” It appears that the question had never 
been raised by the New York board of education. 
If such a slanderer could be appropriately pun- 
ished, how long ought he to languish in prison? 
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DEPLORABLY DEPLORES. 


President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, if 
he is correctly reported, deplores the unprece- 
dented feminization of our school system, de- 
plores the paternalism which provides free text- 
books, free lunches, and free medical treatment for 
school children, deplores the length to which anti- 
child-labor legislation has gone, and deplores co- 
education for children after they are ten or twelve 
years old. 


On account of lack of space in this issue we use 
only the first installment of Professor Paul 
Hanus’ paper. Succeeding issues will contain also 
discussions of his paper by Superintendent George 
I. Aldrich and Superintendent William C. Bates; 


‘also Lincoln Owen’s discussion of Superintendent 


Payson Smith’s paper. 


Boston has had medical inspection of the schools 
since 1894, and in these years diphtheria has fallen 
off two-thirds and scarlet fever five-sixths. 


To lead a boy aright is worth vastly more than 
to lead a man aright. It is dealing in futures with- 
out taking risks. 

New itngland superintendents unanimously 
demand adequate playgrounds appropriately 
equipped. 


Boston’s majority of 20,000 for the non-partisan 
school board looks better and better the more it is 
studied. 


President Eliot of Harvard never misses an op- 
portunity to plead for higher wages for teachers. 


I: has cost more than $500,000,000 to transport 
the crops of the United States this season. 


Malice and mischief are along way apart. Never 
confuse them in your treatm of pupils. 


N. E. A., Cleveland, June 29 July 3. 
“And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 
Shall daily hear the angel song, 
‘To-day the Prince of Peace is born’ ” 
—James Russell Lowell, “A Christmas Carol.” 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS. 


The President has declared himself on the 
question of another term in a manner which ef- 
fectually closes the door to any attempt to make 
him again the candidate of his party. In a 
formal, public statement he quotes the declaration 
which he made on the night after. his election as 
president to the effect that under no circum- 
stances would he be a candidate for or accept an- 
other nomination, and declares “I have not 
changed, and shall not change the decision thus 
announced.” This, of course, is conclusive. It 
might have been argued with some force that the 
President was not morally bound by a declaration 
which he made somewhat hastily, immediately after 
his election, but this repetition of the declaration, 
made within six months of the nominating conven- 
tion, shows that his renunciation is final. 


CLEARING THE AIR. 


This declaration clears the political atmosphere. 
Democrats have been almost as anxious as Re- 
publicans to know Mr. Roosevelt’s intentions; for 
their own party action depends not a little upon the 
question of the Republican candidacy. On the 
Republican side the first effect of the announce- 
ment is materially to strengthen the candidacy of 
Secretary Taft. Mr. Taft is Mr. Roosevelt’s own 
choice for the presidency, but there have been 
those who have all along insisted that he was 
merely being put forward to allow of an oppor- 
tunity later of concentrating Republican support 
upon Mr. Roosevelt himself. There can be no 
more such talk. It is possible that another effect 
of the declafation may be to make more definite 
the somewhat nebulous candidacy of Secretary 
Cortelyou. It will probably tend also to increase 
the disposition of the anti-Roosevelt Republicans 
to promote the “boom” of Governor Hughes of 
New York. 

IMPROVING BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 


The passing of the financial flurry is marked by 
the return of normal currency conditions, the re- 
opening of banks which had temporarily suspended, 
and the resumption of full activity in industries 
which curtailed production until the seriousness 
of the troubles could be more accurately measured. 
An indication of the improvement which has taken 
place is found in the fact that the issue of Panama 
Canal bonds, which was to have amounted to 
$50,000,000, has been cut in two, and only $25,000,- 
000 has been allotted. The bids came from all 
over the country, and reached a total several times 
larger than the amount of bonds offered. The pro- 
posed issue of $100,000,000 in treasury certificates 
to run one year and to bear interest at 3 per cent. 
has been cut from $100,000,000 to $15,000,000. 
Now that the sharpness of the crisis is past, there 
seems to be some disposition in Congress to make 


political capital out of criticisms cf the treasury 
action. 


THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 
From the annual report of the secretary of the 
treasury, it appears that the total revenue for the 


fiscal year which closed on June 30 last was, in 
round figures, $846,000,000 and the expendi- 
tures $762,000,000, leaving a surplus’ of 
$84,000,000. The largest single increase 
was in customs revenue,—a gain of $33,- 
000,000 over the preceding year. The 
total value of imports was larger by more 
than $200,000,000 than the total for the pre- 
ceding year, which, in turn, was larger than ip any 
previous year. The secretary’s estimates for the 
current fiscal year point to a probable revenue of 
$844,000,000, and an expenditure of  $802,- 
000,000, leaving a surplus of $42,000,000. 
Jf the German or Russian chancellors could pre- 
sent a budget like that, they would be happy men. 


A MINING HORROR. 


The worst castastrophe in the hi-tory of Ameri- 
can coal mining occurred at Monongah, West Vir- 
ginia, on December 6, when an explosion of fire 
damp wrecked two of the mines of the Consoli- 
dated Coal Company, and buried in the debris 
about four hundred miners. Fire followed upon 
the explosion, and if any miners survived the 
shock or failed of being crushed by the falling 
masses of coal and stone, they must have suc- 
cumbed to the flames. The energetic and well-di- 
rected attempts at rescue which were immediately 
made had no other fruit than to bring to the sur- 
face eighty or a hundred charred and mangled 
bodies, most of them wholly unrecognizable. The 
cause of the explosion is not known, but the mines 
were considered among the safest and _best- 
equipped in the region. 


A GOOD KING GONE. 


The death of King Oscar of Sweden, within a 
few weeks of his seventy-ninth birthday, removes 
one of the gentlest of men and best beloved of 
sovereigns. He was not only a patron of art and 
literature, but himself an accomplished linguist 
and scholar, a poet of no mean quality, a trans- 
lator and an historian. He felt keenly the differ- 
ences which arose between the two parts of his 
kingdom, and which led to the separation of 
Sweden and Norway two years ago; but he kept 
his temper and his dignity through those trying 
experiences, and no word of disrespect for him 
was spoken during the negotiations which ended 
in the establishment of Norway as an independent 
kingdom. There was a touching scene at his 
deathbed, when Queen Sophia, who had lived 
happily with him for more than fifty years, said a 
last prayer for the repose of his soul. 

THE NOBEL PRIZBS. 


For the second time, the honor of receiving one 
of the Nobel prizes has fallen to an American. 
The first instance was last year, when the peace 
prize was awarded to President Roosevelt for his 
services in bringing about peace between Russia 
and Japan. This year, Professor Albert A. 
Michelson of the University of Chicago is the 
happy recipient of the prize, which has a cash value 


(Comtinued on page 677.) 
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SALARIES AND PENSIONS FROM THE POINT OF 
VIEW OF THE COMMUNITY. 


(Continued from page 663.) 


draw in other directions than teaching those who have 
been choosing their life work. A normal school princi- 
pal recently stated that the only thing that will fill nor- 
mal schools is a period of hard times; that while business 
is prosperous, teaching must stand very low in the line 
of preferred occupations. Can it be that the most im- 
portant business of the republic, the business of educa- 
tion, can be at its best only when other enterprises lan- 
guish?. Let it be emphasized, therefore, that the most 
important element in this discussion of the teacher’s sal- 
ary must be the result upon the schools; great as is the 
interest of the teacher, the interest of the state is far, far 
greater. The two are inseparably connected, to be sure, 
but whatever serves well for the teacher is not only an 
act of justice to her, it is on the part of the state an act 
of self-preservation. If the people of this country want 
poor schools, they will some time get them, if they con- 
tinue to pay for that kind; and if they want to continue 
to have good schools, they must make it worth while for 
our good teachers to remain in the profession, and they 
must make that profession a réasonable inducement to 
those who are likely to look to it in the future. 

The same considerations that call for a larger salary 
for the teacher are at the basis of the claim for a teach- 
ers’ pension system. Such a system must be justified 
primarily by the needs of the state. It is not enough in 


_ itself to say that teachers now employed in the schools 


will sometime need the money, neither is it possible to 
justify a pension on the somewhat sentimental ground 
that the teacher, like the soldier, is the defender of the 
nation. This is true indeed. The man behind the gun 
ready to defend our country from martial foe is not so 
vitally necessury to the perpetuity of our goverument as 
the woman before the boy, the woman who wards off all 
the enemies, ignorance, illiteracy, and crime. 

There are two prime arguments for the establishing 
of a system of teachers’ pensions. The first is that 
there is no prospect that the pay of teachers during their 
term of service will ever be adequate to present and fu- 
ture needs. I have no quarrel with the theory or with 
the spirit of those teachers who say they do not want a 
pension, if they only can be paid adequately while they 
work. The difficulty is with the condition they name. 
If the soldier or teacher could be paid during the term 
of service a salary adequate in view of its brevity and 
all the other conditions, then the claim for a pension 
would be less easily justified. Public service of the 
kind performed by the teacher is little likely to receive 
full recognition during its actual performance. It is to 
be noted in the liberal increases recently made by vari- 
ous cities to their teachers that there is no instance 
where the increase of salary much more than provides 
for the increase in the cost of living. In no case has it 
made much provision for future savings. A pension 
considered in this light has absolutely no element of 
charity. It is merely a deferred payment made in rec- 
ognition of persevering and meritorious service. Herein 
is part of the justification of a teachers’ pension. 

The other of the two prime arguments for such a sys- 
tem is that it is necessary from the standpoint of the 
welfare of the state. If our teaching is to be held at the 
highest point of efficiency, the profession must be able to 
recruit for itself the choicest natural ability and the 
most careful training, and these are not to be assured, 
unless that profession shall offer a greater security for 
future return. A teachers’ pension is necessary to add 
this element of security. Moreover, for the state to real- 
ize the greatest value from its school system, there must 
be devised some fair and honorable way to retire from 
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the service those who because of age, have ceased to be 
of value to it. To discharge summarily those who have 
given years of faithful and conscientious labor to the 
schools is not fair or honorable to them; to retain them 
in the schools is to cheat the children who must sit un- 
der their instruction. The only fair and honorable way 
is for the state to acknowledge its debt, and to pay that 
debt through the teachers’ pension. 

Still again, the community does not realize the most 
from its schools if the teachers are perplexed and wor- 
ried about contingencies of the future. The element of 
security offered by the pension would lift the cloud of 
anxiety from thousands of schoolrooms. The teacher’s 
life must be spent apart from business interests, and 
even if she is able to save from her meagre salary, the 
chances are few that she will have the opportunity, as 
the business woman has, for its profitable investment. 

In these and in other ways the teachers’ pension is 
necessary for improvement in the schools, and it will 
serve the interests of the state. It is certain that, if 
teaching is not made more attractive pecuniarily, the 
quality of public education must suffer. Those who 
might become teachers will make other choice of work; 
their talents will turn in other directions. But the stiute 
will meet with certain loss in the teachers’ poor equip- 
ment and loss of capacity, worn out through yeurs of 
the most exhausting and exacting kind of labor. Such 
a result it would be preposterous to believe our people 
will permit. Such a result will not come, because the 
appeal which is being made to public opinion is not to 
fail. The faith of our people in the school is deep- 
seated. It is equal to the emergency that confronts 
them. 

That a pension system will one day be a part of our 
school system is hardly open to doubt. It is not less 
doubtful in my wind that such a system will be state, or 
even national in its scope. Annuity schemes, commend- 
able as they are, cannot be properly called pension sys- 
tems. Any teacher who has available a voluntary an- 
nuity fund makes a serious mistake in failing to take 
advantage of its conditions, for in so doing she not only 
benefits herself, she helps hasten the day of the more 
just state pension. 

There is ample justification for the support of a pen- 
sion by the state rather than by the community. To be- 
gin with, the teacher is as much the servant of the state 
as she is of the community. Her efforts are not to pro- 
duce their results here and now; they are to appear at 
some future time and in widely scattered places. Out 
beyond the Berkshires there is that little one-room school- 
house seated close upon the highway. The boys and 
girls of that school will one day enter “that little road 
that seeks and turns and turns,” and it will lead them 
out into the life of this, or another city, to be, for good 
or for ill, one of its citizens. That little community, 
striving to fit its youth for the future that awaits them, 
employs in its teacher no local official, but a servant of 
the state, yes, if you will allow me, a servant of the na- 
tion. It is not charity, not beneficence, simply justice 
that the state, and if you please, the nation, shall give 
such recognition of this child-service as _ will offer no 
handicap to the smaller places. 

A pension system that is based upon local claims 
alone not only fails to accord with the real spirit of 
educational doctrine, it likewise works manifest injus- 
tice. 

Two hundred thousand sons and daughters of Maine, 
nearly one-third of the present population of the state, 
are giving the fruit of their productive years to other 
parts of the country. Tens of thousands of these have 
come down to the old Bay state to enrich its life. Does 
it mean nothing to Massachusetts and other parts of the 
country that their native state gave them a quality of 
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training that has made them worthy and useful citizens 
of their adopted homes? 

The city spends millions of dollars and counts that 
money well spent that shall bring from the hill sources 
of purity that pure water which is to supply its needs. 
How much more shall our common country guard all the 
sources of its citizenship, and count that money well 
spent that helps to guarantee its purity and its effi- 
ciency! 

The principle of general taxation must be infinitely ex- 
tended, if the child, which is in reality the ward of the 
state and of the nation, is to be trained to become a 
useful citizen of the republic, wherever he _ is to live. 
Every consideration of justice, of fairness, of self-preser- 
vation, of public economy, calls for such a distribution 
of the general wealth as will give to every child, 
whether of city or of hamlet, the best quality of educa- 
tion that is available to children anywhere. 

The government will 
eertainly one day as- 
sume a larger part in 
public education, and 
that part could not be 
better taken than 
through the medium of 


whether we have a nat- 
ional pension scheme 
or not, this much is cer- 
tain, a pension system, 
if it is to acord with the 
idea that it exists for the 
good of all, if it is to ac- 
2ord with the idea that 
it is to serve the highest 
welfare of the state 
must not be local, but 
generalin its character. 

And last, the teach- 
er’s pension must be 
paid from the public 
treasury. We have all joined in the rejoicing over the 
great good gift which recently came to the pri- 
vately-endowed colleges of the country, making possible 
for them the benefits of a liberal pension. But glad 
as we are for the good fortune of our co-workers in the 
educational field, permit me to say there is occasion for 
profound regret if the impression should prevail among 
the people that the public school system cannot receive 
all of its support, provision for all its needs, from the 
people who have created it. The people can afford to 
raise for the schools money enough to meet all their 
needs. There is no statement more false than this, that 
the people cannot afford public schools, that they need 
to deny to the schools whatever may be necessary to 
preserve and promote their efficiency. A community 
may easily be guilty of certain forms of extravagance in 
its expenditure for schools; in the appointment of jani- 
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tors for political reasons, of teachers for relationship’s 
sake, in methods that are unbusinesslike in the care of 
school property and dstribution of supplies, in erecting 
buildings needlessly ornate. 

There is no need of apology; the people can afford to 
support their schools. The truth is they do not desire 
with all their hearts those things their heads have per- 
suaded them are good. 

Let me repeat, the people can afford to pay what is 
necessary for good schools. Let us not be afraid to take 
and hold that ground, and if anyone attempts to argue 
us from it, quoting figures saying that the country is 
already spending annually a billion dollars for educa- 
tion, we may hold before his eyes a national liquor bill 
of a billion and a half; we may remind him that 
three times the cost of education went up last year in 
tobacco smoke. The people want these things, and, be- 
cause they want them, they are prepared to pay for 
*them. And the same is 
true of education. When 
our intellectual theories 
regarding ihe value of 
education have entered 
into the hearts of our 
people, and they really 
want it, as they want 
other necessities and 
luxuries and follies of 
life, they wll be ready to 
pay for it, even as. now 
they are ready to pay 
for them. 

The democracy of our 
country is a new thing. 
its like has not been tried 
before. That democ- 
racy is founded upon a 
new principle of educa- 
NELSON 0. HOWARD tion, and that prin- 
Treas. Mass. Teachers’ Assoc. ciple is that every indi- 
vidual child of the na- 
ton is entitled to the heritage f his own powers trained 
and developed to the fullness of their possibilities. Such 
a new educational scheme will not succeed upon any nar- 
row or niggardly ground. It calls for the broadest vision 
the keenest insight, the ripest scholarship, the sanest 
judgment that can anywhere be found. 

The time is to come, and that in the not distant future, 
when the toiler in the field and the workman in the shop 
will be able to face his vocation with all the skill, train- 
ing, and fitness that we have long been giving to those 
entering upon the professions. And the time likewise is 
to come, and that, I believe, soon, when the part of the 
teacher in this great and all-embracing work will have 
complete recognition, when she, the recognized guardian 
and friend of childhood, will face her life work trained, 
skilled, prepared in mind, body, and soul, and unworried 
by any thought of to-morrow’s daily bread. 


I do the best I know how # The very best I can; and I mean to keep on doing so 


until the end If the end brings me out all right, what is said against me won’t 


amount to anything Ifthe end brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right 


would make no difference. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


The Commonwealth.—Resolved, that it is generally 
conceded that the commonwealth of Massachusetts owes 
largely to her system and agencies of public instruc- 
tion,—to her schools and colleges, to the board of educa- 
tion, to the associations and conventions of teachers, 
and to her pedagogical journals and writers,—the high 
moral, social, and educational prestige and the marked 
industrial success and general prosperity she enjoys, 
among the states of the Union; 


That, though some of the states are by nature more 
favored in situation and facilites for competition in the 
market of the world, yet, in consequence of a diffused 
and superior education of her people, Massachusetts 
holds a high industrial rank and is at the same time a 
commonwealth in which residence is esteemed to be de- 
sirable and enjoyable; 


That, moreover, as the demands of life accentuate 
every year the value of superior mental and moral train- 
ing, and as the example of successful men in business 
and political life is sometimes so misleading to the im- 
mature and inexpert, it becomes the great duty of the 
commonwealth and of its teaching profession to increase, 
by every practicable and proper means, the efficiency of 
all her educational institutions and to raise still higher 
her educational ideals. 


The ‘Teaching Body.—Resolved, that the common- 
wealth may justly require that her body of teachers 
shall be consecrated to their high vocation; 

That she should prescribe and offer suitable prepara- 
tion therefor, and should continually demand such ob- 
servation, study, and improved services as will insure in 


this teaching body a constant accession of power and 
productiveness; 


That she should attract a larger proportion of men of 
ability and integrity to her educational service; and 

That she should provide more amply for the profes- 
sional preparation of men teachers, and _ particularly 
that, in the metropolitan district and at other points, as 
circumstances may warrant, she should establish nor- 
mal instruction for secondary school teachers, principals, 
and superintendents, men and women of college-gradu- 
ate standing. 


Compensation and Means.—Resolved, that, to accom- 
plish these desirable and necessary results, so beneficial 
to the commonwealth, certain compensatory conditions 
and means are required:— 


First, a general and marked increase in the salaries 
paid to teachers, who ijeave all other advantages and 
emoluments and spend their years and strength in her 
service; 

Second, a tenure of office, that shall guarantee them 
against anxiety and unmerited retirement during the 
years of efficient service; 

Third, adequate provision for the temporary or pro- 
longed suspension of ability to teach, in consequence of 
illness or injury while in her service; 


Fourth, proportionate allowance for a sabbatical year, 


or periodic year, to be devoted to enhancing «qualifica- 
tions or productiveness upon the stipulated return to her 
service; 

Fifth, a minimum rate of pensions, to stimulate and 
supplement pensions established by cities and towns, 
for the permanent retirement of teachers and school of- 
ficials who have reached the limit of age and efficiency, 
after giving a life to the commonwealth’s educational 
service. 

Moral Dispipline.—Resolved, that it is essential to the 
common weal that all children shall receive instruction 
at school during the years prescribed by the statutes, 
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and, for that object, that measures are required so com- 
prehensive and exacting as to minimize truancy and 
prohibit all absenteeism and tardiness, except cases of 
imperative necessity; 


That the dominant spirit of every school should be im- 
partial and generous, favorable to the fullest develop- 
ment of healthy individual activity and growth, and that 
all bias of caste or fraternity clique, so hostile to the 


American principle of equality, should be rigorously ex- 
cluded; and 


That all wise agencies, tending to enlist the respon- 
sibility and co-operation of the home in furthering the 
work of the school and the moral uplift of its environ- 
ment, are to be heartily encouraged and promoted. 


Physical Discipline.—Resolved, that the true develop- 
ment of the young depends intimately upon physical 
sanity, and that the regimen of physical discipline and 
eare must provide:— 


First, sufficient systematic physical training, intelli- 


gently adapted to age and strength, during the period of 
mental culture; 


Second, sufficient organized outdoor athletics for all 
boys and girls, at least in the higher grades of school 
and in the colleges, keeping constantly in view that not 
supremacy but bodily vigor, not scores but sportsman- 
ship, not brutish brawn but brighter brains, not the 
overtrained few but the well-trained many, must ever be 
the sane policy; 


Third, ample grounds for games and play, in the near 
vicinity of every school and college; 

Fourth, in every institution, the best hygienic condi- 
tions, bathing and sanitary equipments, wholesome 
lunch and recess regulations, free medical consultation, 
frequent medical inspection, careful examination into 
the condition of the teeth and into defects of sight and 
hearing and such other physical defects as impair the 
health and impede mental activity, the employment of 
nurses to supplement medical attendance, and proper au- 
thority and power to secure and assist the endeavor to 
remedy the evils discovered. 

Industrial Kducation.—Resolved, that the industrial 
pursuits, in which vast numbers of the youth of this 
commonwealth are destined to be engaged, loudly de- 
mand, both for efficiency and increased prosperity, a 
thorough and judicious preparation of such youth for 
such service; 

That everywhere, throughout the commonwealth, spe- 
cial schools should be established or special courses be 
provided in established schools for this important indus- 
trial training. 

Edueation of the Fittest.—Resolved, that wise states- 
manship and pedagogics hold as a maxim, “the greate-t 
good of the greatest number’; and, though in practice, 
the worst element is the most expensive to the state, 
yet a more enlightened policy would, for the general 
advantage, bestow greater attention upon the best, most 
capable, and most productive; 


That it is for the interest of the commonwealth that 
special talents should be discovered and revealed and 
they should be improved along the lines of maximum 
value to the body politic and economic; and 

That, instead of the hurtful taxation of the revenues 
of institutions devoted to the education of youth, it 
would be wholesome and beneficial to provide in the 
higher institutions and colleges scholarships for the de- 
serving, an incentive to the worthy and a help to the un- 
wealthy, not as a charity but as a reward for attain- 
ment, and as ‘a mutual investment for the prosperity of 
the individual and for the enrichment of the common- 
wealth in leadership and highly qualified producers in all 
fields of service. 
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THE COMMITTEES. 


Necrology—Francis Cogswell of Cambridge, Miss Mary 
L. Poland of Springfield, George L. Baxter of Somer- 
ville. 

Educational Progress—Enoch C. Adams of Newton, 
Frank J. Peaslee of Lynn, George I. Aldrich of Brook- 
line. A 

Resolutions—Augustus D, Small of Boston, E. Harlow 
Russell of Worcester, John T. Prince of West Newton, 
D. C. Heath of Newtonville, Augustus H. Kelley of Bos- 
ton, George L. Baxter of Somerville, William Orr of 
Springfield. 

Auditing committee—Dr. William Gallagher, Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Bradbury. 

Nominations—Orlendo W. Dimick of Boston, Otis B. 
Oakman of South Braintree, Lincoln Owen of Boston, 
I. Freeman Hall of North Adams, Ray G. Huling of 
Cambridge, Henry C. Hardon of Newton, George F. 
Joyce, Jr., of Dedham, William C. Bates of Cambridge, 
Carlos B. Ellis of Springfield, William A. Baldwin of 
Hyannis, C. T. C. Whitcomb of Brockton, Frederick W. 
Vermille of Worcester, Seth Sears of Boston, Loren T. 
Howard of Boston. 

The substitute members of this committee were Dr. 
William Gallagher of South Braintree, Ir. William F. 
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Wallace C. Boyden of Boston, Nelson G. Howard of 
Hingham. 

The same committee on necrology was asked to serve 
another year. 

The new committee on educational progress consists 
of Stratton D. Brooks of Boston, Miss Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold of Boston, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of Boston, 


NEW DELEGATES AND DIRECTORS. 


The new delegates from the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association to the council of education, to serve for three 
years, are the following: Wilbur F. Gordy of Springfield, 
Louis P. Nash of Boston, John D. Billings of Cambridge, 
William A. Baldwin of Hyannis, Enoch C, Adams of 
Newton, Charles H. Morss of Medford, Miss Mary B. 
Woolley of South Hadley, Mrs. BE. E. C. Ripley of Bos- 
ton. 

The new members of the board of directors of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association are the following: 
To serve for one year in place of Charles F. Harper, 
Frederick W. Plummer of Quincy; to serve for four 
years, Paul H. Hanus of Cambridge, Wesley A. O'Leary 
of New Bedford, Norman F. Baston of Fall River. 

New county delegates (thus far reported)—Hampden, 
George W. Miner, Westfield; Hampshire, C. B. Roote, 
Northampton; Middlesex, W. D. Parkinson, Waltham, 


Bradbury of Cambridge, Charles J. Lincoin of Boston,Miss Woods. 


BOOK TABLE. 


THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH. By Booker T. Wash- 
ington and W. E. Burghardt Du Bois. His economic 
progress in relation to his moral and religious develop- 
ment, being the William Levi Bull lecture for the year 
1907. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. Price, 
$1.00, net. 

This is by far the most impertant discussion yet put in 
book form on “the Negro in the South.” Two of the 
four most noted negroes of America have been presented 
frankly and fearlessly, and wholly without bitterness the 
negro’s view of his past and present in this country, 
Booker T. Washington discusses the economic develop- 
ment of the negro race in slavery and the economic de- 
velopemnt since the emancipation. W. E. Burghardt Du 
Bois discusses the economie revolution in the South and 
religion in the South. Both men are masters in the lit- 
erary art, both have to maintain, North and South, a rep- 
utation for scholarship and candor. The lectureship which 
they represent is one that requires a man to put forth the 
best that he can do. These four lectures fulfill every 
expectation, which is highest praise. Although I have 
known Washington for many years, having heard him 
many times and reading practically all that he has put 
in book form, this book is a revelation of his power in 
handling this great subject. He sees the gravity of the 
situation, the enormity of the problem, and yet he re- 
joices in the advance that has been made and has faith 
in the future of the colored race. 

THE SORCERESS OF ROME. By Nathan Gallizier, 
author of ‘Castel del Monte.” Full-page colored pic- 
tures by the Kinneys. Decorations by P. Verburg. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 460 pp. 

Nathan Gallizier is one of the charming new story- 
writers of the day. His style has a nervous intensity 
that lends rare color to his descriptions. He chooses an 
unusual period in the world’s activities as the scene of 
historical romance, the darkness of the last half of the 
tenth century. No other writer has given reality to the 
times of Otho the Great. By birth and experience he is 
fitted to interpret the Monkish chronicles, which can 
alone shed light on that bit of the Dark Ages. Gallizier 
was born in Milan, where his father was engaged in the 
silk export business. In his early childhood his family 
removed to southern Germany. There, in the town of 
Ludwigsburg, he spent his boyhood absorbed in his 
books, his music, and the study of nature. Much of his 
time was spent with the Benedictine monks in the upper 
valley of the Blue Danube, and there it was he conceived 
his first ideas for “Gastel del Monte,” his first book in 


English, which was published last year. There, too, he 
gained the material for ‘The Sorceress of Rome,” al- 
though he could never have dreamed of writing either 
of them in English. He was educated at the Royal Col- 
lege, Ludwigsburg. He is thoroughly conversant in 
English, German, French, Latin, Greek, and Italian, and 
possesses an unusual classical education. There are but 
few men in the country who equal him in_ esoteric 
knowledge of mediaeval Italian history. Ag sixteen he 
came to America alone and friendless in this country. 
He is and has been from the first in Cincinnati, to which 
he went early, a business man, but he has single-handed 
mastered English, until as a literary work whatever he 
writes is a gem. He is one of the men whom it is a joy 
to know, as his books are a delight to read. 


IN THE HARBOR OF HOPE. By Mary Elizabeth 
Blake. 254 Washington street, Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.25, net; postage, 7 
cents extra. 

For several years “M. E. B.” was a magic signature 
to a weekly letter in one of the leading Boston daily 
papers, a letter in which were discussed, with a genuine 
literary flavor, the men and women, deeds and opinions 
worth while and of popular interest. In later years the 
initials gave way to the name, and verse succeeded es- 
say and in the magazines were poems by Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake. Boston has known no other woman who in 
the same degree combined interest in people, love of the 
classic in literature, devotion to the mission of the Mas- 
ter. In her lifetime several books of poems were issued 
and eagerly read. She had made this collection and se- 
lected the title before her death so that they are at once 
charming verse for any eye and a memorial for those of 
us who knew the sweet severity of joy and peace which 
she drew from comradeship and faith. It was of Mrs. 
Blake that Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes said: “You sae 
one of the birds that must sing.” 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF CHILDREN. By Julia 
Augusta Schwartz. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Cloth. 143 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The artists have given us some beautiful pictures of 
children, and our author while giving us copies of sev- 
eral of these tells their story as well in charming lan- 
guage as with vividness. Here are Reynolds’ “The 
Strawberry Girl,” Millais’ “The Princes in the Tower,” 
Millet’s “Feeding Her Birds,” Titian’s “St. Christopher,” 
Raphael’s “Madonna,” and many others. The author 
has planned her*book as a little reader for use in the 
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third and fourth grades. Each picture is reproduced as 
a full-page illustration. 


WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY,— 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGIATE EDITION. 
Compiled by E. T. Roe, LL. B., and others. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee. Cloth. Half leather. 832 pp. 900 il- 
lustrations. Price, $1.50. 

This is a newly revised and enlarged edition of the 
dictionary which has been so warmly welcomed by edu- 
ecators already. All the original matter has been care- 
fully gone over so as to secure the greatest possible ac- 
curacy in pronunciation and definition as well as spell- 
ing, and this work has been admirably done by Mr. Roe 
and his assistants. Beside the long list of words with 
their proper sounds and meanings there are dictionaries 
of mythology, botany, and rhymes, recently added; also 
medical words, legal and musical terms; proper names, 
Biblical, historical, and classical names; biography, geog- 
raphy, foreign phrases, orthography, metric system, and 
proof-reading. The illustrations, which run up near to 
the thousand, are choicely conceived and finely executed. 
Twenty-six of these are full-page plates, and six in colors. 
Taken in all its sections it is just such a work as_ the 
high school or college student will prize to aid him in 
the linguistic puzzles he is sure to meet, and which are 
neither few nor easily untangled. 


GRADED CITY ARITHMETIC. Beginners’ Number 


Primer, Book One in Eight Book Series. One to 
Twenty. New York: the Macmillan Company. Price, 


20 cents. 

Here is the first book in a fully-graded series of arith- 
metics. The scheme has long been attractive and at 
least one other publisher has made such a series, but the 
inherent diificulties have also been recognized. The dif- 
ficulties lie in the inability to know how much a class 
can do in one year. This is largely overcome here by 
assuming that there is time enough in eight years to 
teach all essentials, that there is no time to teach non- 
essentials, that there is a minimum that every child must 
have in every grade, that there is always time enough 
for this much, and that other hranches are ready to take 
any time that may be left. The method of presentation 
is highly attractive. 


GRILLPARZER’S DIN AHNFRAU. Edited by Fred- 
erick W. J. Heuser of Columbia University, and 
George H. Danton of Leland Stanford. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 257 pp. Price, 80 cents. 
The first presentation of this famous German book, al- 

though recommended in 1899 by the committee of 

twelve of the Modern Language Association of America. 

It is especially commended for use in the third year of 

the high school or second year of the college course. 

The introduction treats fully of Grillparzer’s life and 

works, the place which “Die Ahnfrau” occupies in his 

writings, and the criticisms favorable and otherwise that 
have been accorded it. Following the text of the play 
are discriminating annotations and a full vocabulary. 

An excellent portrait of the author forms the frontis- 

piece. 


ENGLISH POEMS, SELECTED AND EDITED WITH 
ILLUSTRATIVE AND EXPLANATORY NOTES 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES. By Walter C. Bronson, 
Litt. D., of Brown University. Nineteenth Century 
Poets. Chicago: Chicago University Press. Cloth. 
620 pp. Price, $1.50 net; school edition, $1.00 net. 
This is an important contribution to the study and 

teaching of English verse. In the preparation of the vol- 

ume, authors and poems have been chosen both for their 
merit and for their significance in the history of Eng- 
lish literature. The book is therefore not an anthology. 
or collection of the best poems. It is a _ collection of 
good poems that illustrate the different periods and 
phases of the work of individual poets, and the rise, 
growth, and decline of schools of poetry. Entire poems 
are given whenever possible, and the bulk of the book is 
made up of them. But in order to represent some au- 
thors at all adequately it has been necessary to admit a 
number of extracts. Most of these are complete and 
intelligible by themselves. A few rather fragmentary 
passages are included to serve the teacher as _ illustra- 
tions of the thought, style, and verse of poems which 
could not be represented ‘otherwise. The latest text 
adopted by the author is followed, without regard to the 
personal preferences of the editor. Spelling, capitaliza- 


tion, and punctuation are modernized. when necessary. 
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But when the sense is doubtful, the original punctuation 
is retained, or the changes made are recorded in the 
notes; and unusual spellings which were deliberately 
preferred by an author have been allowed to stand. The 
notes are kept within moderate limits. The notes in- 
clude the poet’s theory of poetry and his philosophy of 
life when these can be given in his own words; state- 
ments by the author or his friends which throw light on 
the meaning of a poem, or give circumstances connected 
with the composition of it, or illustrate the poet’s method 
of work; explanations of words, allusions, ete, which 
the average college student may find obscure; variant 
readings of a few poems; quotations from sources and 
parallel passages, or references to them, to show the 
poet’s literary relationships and his way of handling 
raw material, and specimens of contemporary criticisms 
on some of the leaders of new literary movements. A 
selected bibliography, adapted to the needs of under- 
graduates, follows the notes. 


MILTON'S MINOR POEMS. Edited by Clara H. 
Whitmore, A. M., of the Curtis high school, New York. 
New York: Un:versity Publishing Company. Cloth. 
112 pp. List price, 20 cents. 

The editor has selected four of Milton’s poems— 
“T, Allegro,” “Comus,” “I] Penseroso,” and ‘“‘Lycidas’— 
as specimens of standard English literature, and as sub- 
jects for judicious annotation. Besides a brief life of the 
great blind bard, there is a scholarly chapter on versifi- 
cation, and also suggestions to teachers as to how the 
themes of the poems may best be taught. The work is 
exceedingly well done. 


LAURIE’S MEMOIRES D’UN COLLEGIEN. Edited 
by J. L. Borgerhoff, associate professor of Romance 
languages, Western Reserve University. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 16mo. 281 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This little story of school life is particularly well 
adapted for reading in American schools, as it furnishes, 
in attractive mauner and in simple style, a good idea of 
the work and play of a French schoolboy. It is pro- 
vided with notes explaining all necessary points; with 
exercises, based on the text, for translation from English 
into French; and with a complete vocabulary. 


LITTLE TRAVELERS AROUND THE WORLD. 
Visits to people of other lands. Pictures by George 
Bonawitz, with descriptive text by Helen Coleman. 
New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Co. Illuminated. (8 x 12). 
Price, $1.50. 

This is a most delightful holiday book for children. It 
is interesting to the limit and as instructive as it is inter- 
esting. It is astonishingly low-priced for a holiday book 
and it is much more substantial than such books usually 
are, while at the same time it sacrifices nothing of 
beauty and interest. 


ESSAYS OUT OF HOURS. By Charles Sears Baldwin, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 160 pp. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

Any essay that the Atlantic Monthly will print is 
honored more even than it is to be set in book form, and 
here are five such essays with five others, a rare combi- 
nation. The most interesting of these is “‘The Secret of 
John Bunyan,’ a delightfully enlightening study, as in- 
deed are all of them. “Three Studies in the Short 
Story” are highly suggestive. 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


“The Outlook for the Average Man.’’ By Albert Shaw. Price $1.25 
—*“A History of Political Economy.’’ By J. K. Ingram. Price $1.50. 
Master of Ballantrae.’’ Price 25 cents. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

Cambridge History of English Literature’ (Vol. 1) Edited 


by A. W. Ward and A. R.Waller. Price $2.50. —* Thinking, gy 
Doing.” By E. W. Scripture. Price $1 75. ‘Christian Science,’ By 
Lyman P. Powell. Price $1.25, ——- “Old_ Paths and Legends of the 


Border.”’ By K. M. Abbott. Price 33.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

‘Handbook of Composition.”’ By E. C. Woolley. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Specimens of Prose Composition,’’ edited with notes by C. R. 
Nutter, F. W. C. Hersey and C. N. Greenough. Price $1.25. 
Ginn & Co. 

“The Sorceress of Rome.’’ By Nathan 
Boston: L. C, Page & Co. 

“The Aldine Readers .”’ 
ing to Read, a manual for teachers ig 
Bryce. New York : Newson & Co. 


Price 80 cents. 


Gallizier. Price $1.50. 


A Primer, A First Reader, and Learn- 
By F. E. Spaulding and C. T. 


Boston: 
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New Macmillan Books and New Editions 


A Students’ History of Greece 


By J. B. BURY. Edited and prepared for Ameri- 
can High Schools and Academies, by EVERETT 
KIMBALL, Associate Professor of History, Smith 
College. 12mo. Cloth. rviii+377 pages. $1.10 net. 


This text contains the conclusions of modern 
scholarship and the latest results of archaeological 
research. The book is notable for its breadth of 
view and thoroughness of treatment. Over forty 
maps are furnished, most of them made especially 
for this edition. 


A History of England 


By KATHERINE COMAN, Pu.B., and ELIZA- 
BETH KENDALL, M.A. Revised gnd Enlarged 
Edition. xvi+501 pages. 12mo. Half Leather. 
$1.25 net. 


This edition brings the narrative down to the 
present. Additional matter has been added on 
Great Britain’s Colonial Expansion and other sub- 
jects. 


A Short History of England 


By KATHERINE COMAN, Pu.B., Professor of 
Economics in Wellesley College, and ELIZABETH 
KENDALL, M.A., Professor of History in Welles- 
ley College. Revised und Enlarged Edition, rxvit1+ 
435+v pages. 12mo. Half Leather. 90 cents net. 


This book meets the requirements of grammar 
school or first-year high school classes, and has 
successfully stood the test of use in the schoolroom. 
The new edition has been thoroughly revised and 
brought down to date. 


Economics for High Schools and 


Academies 


By FRANK W. BLACKMAR, Professor of Sociol- 
ogy and Economics in the University of Kansas. 
I2mo. Cloth. vitt+434 pages. $1.20 net. 


This book represents the elements of the science 
of economics simply stated. Abstract theories and 
discussions have been avoided, while the workings 
of industrial society have been emphasized. 


Studies in Physiology, Anatomy and 
Hygiene 


BY JAMES EDWARD PEABODY, A.M; Jn- 
stsuctor in Biology in the Morris High School New 
York City. Illustrated. New and Revised Edition. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.10 net. 


A new edition of a book that has proved its worth 
and popularity. Much new matter has been added 
on stimulants and narcotics, and the entire text has 
been revised in many minor particulars. 


First Book in Latin 


By ALEXANDER J. INGLIS, Instructor in Latin, 
Horace Mann High School, and Virgil Prettyman, 
Principal Horace Mann High School, Teachers Col- 
lege. Revised Edition. I2mo. Cloth. 301 pages. 
90 cents net. 


The sixty-five lessons comprising this book pro- 
vide an adequate preparation for the reading of 
Caesar. 


BOOKS FOR 


TEACHERS 


Classroom Management: Its Princi- 


ples and Technique 


By WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY, Superin- 

tendent of the Training Department, State Normal 

School, Oswego, New York. 12mo. Cloth. sxvii+ 

352 pages. $1.25 net. 

This book considers the problems that are in- 
volved in the massing of children together for pur- 
poses of instruction and training. It aims to dis- 
cover how the unit-group of the school system, the 
class, can be most effectively handled. In addition 
to the topics commonly considered under school 
management, several new subjects, such as the Ba- 
tavia System of Class-Individual Instruction, are 
treated. 


Pupil Self-Government 
By BERNARD CRONSON, Principal Public 
School No. 3, New York City. 12mo. Cloth.) xix+ 
107 pages. 90 cents net. 

This is an account of one of the most interesting 
pedagogical experiments of recent years. Within 
a brief compass the author has given a lucid expo- 
sition of his theory, a description of the conditions 
which must precede and foster it, and a history of 
the movement as put in practice in Public Schools 
69 and 125 in the city of New York. 


Larger Types of American Geography 


By CHARLES A. McMURRY. Second Series of 
Type Studies. 12mo. Cloth. ix+271 pages. 75 
cents net, 


A continuation of the author’s “Type Studies 
from the Geography of the United States.” Some 
of the types selected are the Rocky Mountains, the 
Appalachian Mountains, the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
the Mississippi River, New York City, the Iron and 
Steel Business, Cotton Mills, and Cotton Manu- 
facture. 


A Brief Course in the History of 
Education 


By PAUL MONROE, Pu.D., Professor of Educa- 
tion in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
I2vo. Oloth. xziti+409 pages. $1.25 net. 


A condensation of Professor Monroe’s “Text- 
Book in the History of Education.” The abbre- 
viation has been made in answer to the demands 
of normal schools and teachers’ training classes 
which have not the time to devote to the study of 
the larger text. 


Correspondence Invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 


64-66 Fifth Ave., New York Atlanta 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


JTEMS of educational news to be inserted 
Junder this heading aresolicited from school 
matherities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 

d comprehensive. Copy should be received 

the editor not later Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
December 20-21: Southern Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, Los 
Angeles; H. A. Adrian, Santa 
Barbara, president. 


December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
Wecember 26, 27, 28: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, At- 

lantie City. 


December 26, 27, 28: High’ School © 


Department, Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Association, Harrisburg. 
December 26, 27, 28: Southern Edu- 
eational Association, Lexington, 
Ky.; president, R. J. Tighe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; secretary, J. B. Cun- 

ningham, Birmingham, Ala. 

December 30, 31-January 1: Asso- 
ciated School Boards of South Da- 
kota, Watertown. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines, F. E. Lark, president, 
Onawa; Frederick E. Bolton, chair- 
man of executive committee, Iowa 
City. 

December 31-January 1, 2, 3, 1908: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

December: California Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Santa Cruz; Morris B5. 
Dailey, San Jose, president. 


December 31-January 1-2: Washington 
State Teachers’ Association, Seattle. 

January 1, 2, 3: Minnesota Bduca- 
tional Association, St. Paul. 

February, 1908: Department of Su- 
perintendence; president, Frank B. 
Cooper, Seattle, Wash.; secretary, 
George B. Cook, Hot Springs, Ark.: 
at Washington, D. C. 

February 25-26-27: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

June 30-July 1-2: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Frankfort; C. 
C. Adams, Williamstown, president. 

June 29-July3: National Educationa 
Association of the United States; 
president, Superintendent E. G. 
Cooley, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Ir- 
win Shepard, Winona, Minn.; at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
. OF NEW YORK. 


December 26-28: Associated Aca." 


demic Principals; president, Super- 
intendent Avery W. Skinner; 
Oneida; secretary, Superintendent 
W. J. Deans, Elmira; at Syra- 
cuse. 

December 27: Classical Teachers’ 
Association; president, Professor 
Frank Smalley, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse; secretary, F. R. 
Parker, Elmira; at Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals; president, 
R. H. Savage, Rochester; recording 
secretary, John EH. Healy, Troy: 
corresponding secretary, Miss C. 
A. Farber, Rochester; at Syracuse. 

December 27: Arts Teachers’ Club; 
president, Miss Stella Skinner, 
New Paltz: secretary, Miss Katha- 
rine Saunders, Auburn; at Syra- 
cuse. 
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December 26-28: Teachers’ 
tion; president, Professor George 
P. Bristol, Ithaca; secretary, Ly- 
man A. Best, 748 Carroll street, 
Brooklyn; at Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Science Teachers’ 
Association; president, J. §, 
Shearer, Cornell University, Ithaca; 
secretary, J. E. Stannard, Green- 
wich, Conn.; at Ithaca. 

December 27, 28: Training Teachers’ 
Conference; president, Superin- 
tendent S. J. Slawson, Olean; sec- 
retary, Principal J. D. Bigelow, 
Moravia; at Syracuse. 

Spring of 1908: Association of Col- 
leges in the state of New York; 
chairman, President Rush Rhees, 
Rochester University; secretary, 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany; at 
Rochester University. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
BLUEHILL. In Hancock county 


two school districts have been formed 
under the new law—Bluehill, Brook- 
lin, and Sedgwick forming one; Vinal- 
haven (Knox county), Deer Isle, 
Stonington, and Isle au Haut the 
other. There has been talk in Ells- 
worth of inviting the school boards of 
one or more contiguous towns to 
consider the propriety of forming a 
district. 

HALLOWELL. Principal Pack- 
ard of the Hallowell high school will 
tender his resignation at the close of 
the present term to resume his law 
studies. 

YORK. The York Teachers’ As- 
sgciation has organized, with these 
officers: President, Mr. Woodbury; 
secretary, Mrs. E. W. Baker; execu- 
tive committee, Mrs. W. A. Boody, 
Miss Ovens, Miss Parsons. 

FARMINGTON. Clarence H. 
Pierce, superintendent of schools for 
Farmington and Wilton, died sud- 
denly November 29. A widow and 
two small children survive him. Mr. 
Pierce fitted for college at Westbrook 
Seminary, and graduated from Colby 
in the class of 1894, with most credit- 
able standing, and possessing the re- 
spect, esteem, and friendship of every 
one. with whom he came in contact 
during his college course. He at 
once entered upon the profession of 
teaching, and for three vears served 
as principal of the Norridgewock high 
school, the next year going to the 
high school at Bourne, Mass. He 
next served five years as the prin- 
cipal of Pennell Institute, and then 
for two years was principal of Greely 
Institute, filling both positions with 
signal ability. The next year he was 
elected to the superintendence of the 
district comprising Yarmouth, Cum- 
berland, Falmouth, and North Yar- 
mouth. Mr. Pierce was chiefly in- 
strumental in forming this district, 
and his work here was of such excel- 
lence that when in the spring of 1907 
the district comprising Farmington 
and Wilton was formed, he was unani- 
mously chosen to take charge of the 
work, where his experience, educa- 


tional training. and executive ability: 


were rapidly making themselves felt 
upon the school svstem of the two 
towns. His most untimely death is a 
distinct loss to the educational inter- 
ests of the state, 


BRUNSWICK. Superintendent C, 
M. Pennell has been at the head of 
the Brunswick-Freeport district since 
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its organization nearly three years 
ago, to the entire satisfaction of the 
inhabitants of these two towns. The 
district has a population of some 
13,000 people, with a school popula- 
tion of 2,700, and the district is so in- 
timately connected by steam and 
electric cars that it offers great op- 
portunity for close suvervision. 
Under the district plan the expense 


_ Of supervision has not increased, al- 


though the time devoted to super- 
vision has been materially increased. 
There are two well-equipped high 
schools in the district, which stand 
well in the school annals of the state. 
The interest of the people and their 
willingness to aid in promoting the 
highest interests ‘of the schools, both 
with their money and influence, tend 
to make this district one of the most 
important in the state. 


VERMONT. 
SAXTON'S RIVER. Alvan A. 


Kempton, assistant principal at Ver- 
mont Academy, died December 6 of 
pneumonia. Mr. Kempton was 
graduated from Colby and Brown 
University. He taught school in 
Mystic, Mass., Warren, R. L, and 
3rookfield. He was principal of 
Bakersfield Academy, Bakersfield, Vt., 
from which he resigned September 
last to be instructor in- Greek, al- 
gebra, and military tactics in Ver- 
mont Academy. He leaves a wife and 
one child. Mr. Kempton was treas- 
urer of the Vermont State Teachers 
Association. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. At Horticultural hall, 
December 14, the third annual school 
garden conference under the ausp.ces 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society was held. In the lecture hall 
of the society were photozraphs, 
drawing, and exhibits of work in 
children’s gardens and nature study. 
Some of these were very interesting. 
and the collection was the largest of 
the kind ever exhibited. Particf@lar 
interest was taken by those present 
in the award of prizes for schoo! gar- 
dens, school grounds, and home gar- 
dens, given by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and judsed by 
a committee consisting of Henry 
Saxton Adams, Edward R. Co:swell. 
Jr.. Harry 8. Rand, W. E. ©. Rich, 
and W. P. Rich. Mr. Adams of 
Wellesley College, who acted as 
chairman of the conference. briefly 
related the work of the year. He 
said the exhibits made by the schoo!s 
would in a large measure sperk for 
themselves, and then 1e%d the list of 
awards, which is as follows:— 


FOR SCHOOL GARDENS. 


First—Cobbet School, Lynn... $10.0) 
Seeond—Fairhaven School 

Garden, Fairhaven....... 8.00 
Third—Boys’ Garden Club, 

Fourth—Armory Street School 

Garden, Springfield....... 5.00 
Fifth—Wellesley School Gar- 

den., Weillesley........... 5.00 
Sixth—Homecroft School Gar- 

den, Watertown......... 
Seventh—Watertown Woman's 

Club School Garden, 

Bighth—Edgeworth Industrial 

School Garden, Malden... 5.00 


FOR SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
First—Tracy School, Lynn.... 
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FOR HOME GARDENS. 
First—The School and Home 
Industrial Association, 
Second—Waltham Home Gar- 


10.00 


den Association, Waltham 8.00 
‘Third—The Cobbet School 
Home Gardens, Lynn.... 6.00 


Fourth—Reading Home Gar- 
dens, Reading.......... 5.00 
Fifth—Wellesley Home Gar- 
dens, Wellesley .......... 
Sixth—Fairhaven Home Gar- 
dens, Fairhaven......... 5.00 


SPECIAL AWARDS — SCHOOL 
GARDENS. 
South Natick Garden Club, 


5.00 


South Natick..... 5.00 
Church Home Garden, South 

South End Industrial School 

Garden, Roxbury........ 5.00 


Orphans’ Home School Gar- 
den, North Bedford...... 5.00 


$187.0) 


Ten-minute addresses by various 
speakers then followed, after which 
there was a general discussion of 
school garden work. The list of 
speakers, with their subjects, 
“The Relation of School Gardens to 
Nature Study,” Fannie A. Stebbins; 


“Natural Science Gardens,” Arthur 


C. Boyden; “School Gardens in Insti- | 


tutions,” hk. Mabel 
culture in Public Schools,” 
V. Hallock: “School 
Nature Study at Cornell,” Alice G. 
McCloskey. Miss Stebbins is super- 
visor of nature study at Springfield: 
Mr. Boyden is principal of the State 
Normal school at Bridgewater; Miss 


Gardens and 


| 
was: | 
| 
| 
| 
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Fletcher; ‘“‘Horti- | 
Edward | 


Fletcher is superintendent of the Or- | 


phans’ Home, New Bedford; Mr. Hal- 
lock comes from Queens, L. I., and 
has made a careful study of the sub- 
ject for the Society of American Flor- 
ists and Ornamental Horticulturists; 
Miss McCloskey is connected with 
the nature study bureau, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

MELROSE. Increase of salaries 
for all teachers and an added increase 
ior merit is the accomplishment here. 

MALDEN. The teachers Kave 
organized for increase of salaries, 
and it looks like a winning campaign. 

NEWBURYPORT. The New- 
buryport Teachers’ Association, of 
which Walter E. Andrews is presi- 
dent, has arranged a series of meet- 
ings for the season 1907-08: No- 
vember 12, “The Individual Will and 
Education,” Professor H. H. Horne, 
Dartmouth; December 13, ‘‘Indus- 
trial Education,” Charles H. Morse, 
secretary state commission on indus- 
trial education; January 10, “Funda- 
mentals in School Work,’ Payson 
Smith, state superintendent of in- 
struction, Maine; February 13, “Criti- 
cal Periods in School Life,” Profes- 
sor John M. Tyler, Amherst: March 
12, “Agricultural Education,” Profes- 
sor W. R. Hart, Amherst Agricul- 
tural College; April 16, “French In- 
fluence Upon American Education,” 
Rev. G. W. Tupper, Boston Univer- 
sity. These meetings are open to the 
public. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. Arthur Deerin Call, 
superintendent of the second district, 
is giving a course of ten lectures on 
“Various Leaders of the World.’ The 
series is upon Buddha, Socrates, 
Charlemagne, St. Francis of Assisi, 


WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times before 
every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Special Library Binding, $1.50. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


33-37 East 17th St., New York 


Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. 
the student a knowledge of his own 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTH WICK, Dean 


It aims to develop in 
ers in 


A beautiful new building. Sum- 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Leonardo da Vinci, Giordano Bruno, 
Goethe, Lincoln, Darwin, Emerson, 
It is the most elaborate course ever 
given by any public school worker 
hereabouts. 

NEW HAVEN. The announce- 
ment has been made of the award of 
the Heald prize of $300 for a Yale 
song. The composer of the song is 
Seth D. Bingham, Jr., of New Haven, 
a native of Naugatuck. He was 
organist of St. Paul’s P. E. church in 
New Haven for some time. The 
words were written by W. Brian 
Hooker, an instructor in rhetoric at 
Yale. 

Of 331 men in the present fresh- 
man Classes at Yale, 152 use tobacco 
in some form. Dr. F. J. Born, medi- 
eal assistant in the university gym- 
nasium, finds that fifty-four freshmen 
use a pipe only, seven smoke cigar- 
ettes only, five nothing but cigars, 
twenty-five use pipes and cigarettes, 
nine smoke pipes and cigars, and 
fiftv-two use pipes, 
cigars. Of the 152 men, 113 bezan 
at the secondary school to smoke and 
twelve others began before then, so 
that eighty-two per cent. of the smok- 
ers started before they went to ‘col- 
lege. Last year in the freshman 
classes at Yale there were 147 smok- 

rs, of whom seventy-seven per cent. 
vegan at secondary school. The 
majority of smokers begin before en- 
tering college, in spite of popular 
opinion. 


MYSTIC. C. A. Pitcher, principal 
of the Broadway high school in 
Mystic, has been engaged to take 
charge of the Mvstic high school on 
the west side after the holiday recess. 

MERIDEN. The second annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of School Boards was held in the 
Meriden high school building on Sat- 
urday, December 14. The following 
program was arranged: Addresses 
“What can the legislature do to 


help the schools of the larger 
towns and cities?” Howell Cheney, 
South Manchester; discussion by J. 
T. Moran, New Haven, W. H. Mari- 
gold, Bridgeport, C. J. Danaher, 
Meriden. “What can the legislature 
do to help the schools in smalier 
towns?” C. N. 
discussion by 


Pomfret, J. M. 


Hall, New Milford: 
Rev. L. M. 
Paine, 


Hardv. 
Danielson. 


cigarettes, and 


“Shall we have trained supervision of 
our schools?” F. W. Peck, M. D., 
Litchfield; discussion by C. L. Wood- 
ing, Bristol, Frank Blakeman, Oron- 
oque. “The Relation of the School 
Board to Its Superintendent,” H. A. 
Roberts, M. D., Huntington; discus- 
sion by Mrs. L. A. Cummings, Plants- 
ville, W. D. Hood, Shelton. Joint 
meeting with Connecticut Association 
of Superintendents; address, ‘Public 
Schools of Germany from Personal 
Observation,’ Marcus White, New 
Britain. 

The third meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Association of Public School Su- 
perintendents was held at Meriden 
Saturday, December 14. The follow- 
ing pregram was presented: Presi- 
dent’s address, Superintendent W. D. 
Hood, Shelton, vice-president; gen- 
eral subject of the day—‘“The Right 
and Duty of the State of Connecticut 
to Raise the Minimum Qualificitions 
of Teachers in the Elementary 
Schools, and to Fix the Minimum 


Salary for Such Teachers”; “The 
Minimum of Qualifications.” Super- 


vising Principal Frank J. Diamond, 
New Haven; discussion, Superintend- 
ent B. W. Tinker, Waterbury; Super- 
intendent De Witt C. Allen, Beacon 
Falls, Somers, Bethlehem, Rocky 
Hill, Wolcott; Superintendent W. C. 
Foote, South Norwalk; “The Mini- 
mum Salary,” Superintendent E. C. 
Andrews, Ansonia; discussion, Super- 
intendent E. D. McCollom, Manches- 
ter, South Windsor; Superintendent 
W. A. Wheatley, Branford, Fairfield; 
Superintendent C. H. Woolsey, Mid- 
dletown; “The Necessary Legisla- 
tion,” Superintendent F. A. Ver- 
planeck, Ninth District, South Man- 
chester; discussion, Superintendent 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford; Super- 
intendent F. H. Beede, New Haven; 
general discussion; joint meeting with 
Connecticut Association of Publie 
School Officers; “German Schools and 
School Teachers,” Principal Marcus 
White, New Britain normal school. 
At the business meeting a committee 
was appointed to arouse public sentt- 
ment that some legislation may be 
secured at the next session of the 
legislature. Superintendent Andrews’ 
paper showed that one-half the teach- 
ers of the state receive less than $400 
salary, while some receive as little as 
$200. 
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THAT REMINDS ME: 


Since Schools Opened for the Fall Term our ENROLL 
INCREASED, that we will need another supply of the 
BOOK COVERS. They are, as usual, up to the ** Holden Standard,” 


(Signed) 


This Will Remind You! 


That the INSIDE of the books are commencing to show wear and 


to break away. 


EACH TEACHER’S DESK supplied with an outfit of 
HOLDEN PERFECT SELF-BINDERS 
HOLDEN PAT. «+ T”? BACK BINDER 
HOLDEN IMPORTED TRANSPARENT PAPER 
Enables Repairs to be made as SOON as they occur. 
MONEY, TIME AND BOOKS SAVED. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER Co. 


SUPT. OF SCHOOLS. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK, 


SYRACUSE. The third annual 
meeting of the Association of Teach- 
ers of English of New York State will 
be held in the Syracuse high school 
December 27-28. The officers are: 
President, Elmer W. Smith, Colgate 
Academy, Hamilton: vice-president, 
Mrs. Ella Howard, hich school, Syra- 
cuse; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Annie E. Hubble, high school, Syra- 
cuse. The program includes the fol- 
lowing 

Friday—President’s address, “The 
Cultural Value of English,” Elmer W. 
Smith; “The Teaching of English,” 
Percival Chubb, Ethical Culture 
school, New York; “Fifty Years as 
a Teacher of English,” Dr. Joseph H. 
Gilmore, University of Rochester; 
“The Oral Side of English,” Miss 
Florence Seely, Rome high school; 
“The Co-ordination of English,” Dr. 
Albert Leonard, New Rochelle. 

Saturday—Round Table discussion; 
topic, “Grammar,” Miss Mary E. 
Preston, West high school, Roch- 
ester; topic, “Rhetoric,” Randolph T. 
Congdon, Syracuse University. 

The joint meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals of the 
State of New York and the New York 
State Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish will be held in Syracuse Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, December 
26, 27, and 28. The program is as fol- 
lows :— 

Thursday evening—Joint meeting 
of the New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation with the Associated Aca- 
demic Principals; address of welcome, 
Hon. Giles H. Stilwell, president 
Chamber of Commerce, 
response, Principal Lamont  F. 
Hodge, Malone, vice-president Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals; | annual 
address, “Some Points of Difference 
Between the Educational Systems of 
the Two Great English-Speaking 
Countries,” Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 

. A. Lu.D., ambassador to Eng- 
land, and chancellor of the university; 
address, “The Spiritual Element in 
the Teaching Profession,’ Dr. 
Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn. 

Friday morning— Address, “The 
Jamestown Exposition as an Educa- 
tional Factor,” Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, 
director of education; discussion, 
“Are prese t secondary educational 


requirements stimulating or restric- 
tive?”: (a) “To City High Schools 
and Students,” discussion introduced 
by Principal F. J. Bartlett, Auburn; 
(b) “To Village High Schools and 
Students,” discussion introduced by 
Superintendent C. L. Mosher, Her- 
kimer; (c) “To Rural High Schools 
and Students,” discussion introduced 
by Principal Frederick Leighton, 
Akron; discussion, “Shall American 
history and American government be 
required studies in the tax-supported 
secondary schools of this state?” dis- 
cussion introduced by Superintendent 
F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

Friday afternoon—Address, “The 
Values of Greek,” President M. 
Woolsey Stryker, D. D., 
Hamilton College; discussion, “How 
may the work of the elementary 
school be more closely related to 
that of the high school?’ (a) “In 
Grammar Schools,” discussion intro- 
duced by Principal J. C. Kennedy, 
Saratoga Springs; (b) “In Rural 
Schools,” discussion introduced by 
Principal B. I. Morey, Ravena; ad- 
dress, “The Object of Our Work in 
English,” President Rush Rhees, 
D. D., LL.D., Rochester University; 
report of committee on athletics, pre- 
sented by the chairman, Principal E. 
L. Mead, Utica; discussion of report, 
Superintendent W. H. Truesdale, 
Geneva. 

Friday evening—Joint meeting of 
the Associated Academic Principals 
with the New York State Teachers’ 
Association; annual address, “Our 
Children, Our Schools, and Our In- 
dustries,” Andrew S. Draper, LL.B., 
LL.D., commissioner of education. 

Saturday morning—Address, “Some 
Liberalizing Characteristics of Indus- 
trial Education,” Principal Frank 
Rollins, Stuyvesant high school, New 
York; report of committee of federa- 
tion, presented by the chairman, 
Superintendent H. Baskerville, 
White Plains; discussion of report, 
Principal C. K. Mellen, Buffalo. 

The officers are: President, A. W. 
Skinner, Oneida; vice-president, L.. 
F. Hodge, Malone’ secretarv. W. J 
Deans, Elmira. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The Central 
high school, the oldest free public 
high school east of the Hudson, has 


an enthusiastic and distin uished ; 

umni. There were 350 
at the alumni banquet at the Union 
ue recently. Principal Robert 
lis Thompson is one of the leaders 
of the city in religious and scholast.e 
while Franklin §. Edmonds 
pes an alumnus and for many 
le is one of the 


SOUTHERN STATES 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. The trustees and fac- 
ulty of Atlanta University have ar- 
ranged for the inauguration of Ed- 
ward Twichell Ware, A. B., as presi- 
dent, and for exercises in memory of 
Edmund Asa Ware, the founder and 
first president of the university, on 
Tuesday, December 31. is 

December 31 will be a notable day 
in the history of Atlanta University. 
Edward Twichell Ware, son of the 
first president and founder of the in- 
stitution, will on that day formally 
succeed to his father’s great work as 
the third president of Atlanta Uni- 
versity. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall 
president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, as vice-president of the board 
of trustees of Atlanta University, wilk 
preside at the inauguration. Ex- 
President Bumstead and Professor 
Chase, for thirty years a professor in 
the university, will be present. Rep- 
resentatives from other institutions of 
learning throughout the country, to- 
gether with a host of graduates and 
friends, will form a representative 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. Superintendent Hee- 
ter and Juvenile Court Judge Orr 
have united in providing a first-class 
home for wayward and delinquent 
boys. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted by which the Comucercial Club 
house will be used as the detention 
home and parental school for boys. 
The expenses will be borne jointly by 
the county, on behalf of the detention 
home, and by the city on behalf of 
the parental school. There are six- 
teen large rooms, most of the rooms 
being large enough to divide into 
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three for sleeping rooms for the boys 
sent there by order of the juvenile 
court. The rear of the lot will be 
used as a garden, where the boys will 
be employed. There is also a large 
room on the second floor which will 
be adaptable for instruction of man- 
ual training. 
WASHINGTON. 

TACOMA. The sunerintendent of 
schools of this city has sent a notice 
to the teachers of the public schools 
naming a dozen Christmas stories to 
tell to children under twelve years of 
age: “Birth of Christ,” in the Bible, 
St. Matthew, chapter 2, St. Luke, 
chapter 2; “Christmas Legend,” 
Scannell, in St. Nicholas, volume 2, 
pages 141-142; “Christmas  Mas- 
querade,” Wilkins, in her “Pot of 
Gold,” pages 115-134: “Fir-Tree,” An- 
dersen, in his “Wonder Stories Told 
for Children,” pages 46-54, in Scud- 
der, “Children’s Book,” pages 167-172; 
“Legend of St. Christopher,” in Scud- 
der, “Book of Legends,” pages 31-36; 
“Little Match Girl,’ Andersen, in his 
“Fairy Tales,” translated by Mrs. E. 
Lucas, pages 178-181, in Scudder, 
“Children’s Book,” pages 206-207 - 
“Piccola,” in Blaisdell, “Chad Life in 
Many Lands,” pages 74-78, in Wiggin 
& Smith, “Story Hour,” pages 156- 
164; “Sabot of Little Wolff,’ Coppee, 
in Blaisdell, “Child Life Fifth 
Reader,” pages 9-15; “Story of 
Christmas,” in Bryant, “How to Tell 
Stories to Children,” pages 250-253; 
“Story of Gretchen,” Lindsay, in her 
“Mother Stories,’ pages 167-174; 
“Where Love Is, There God Is Also,” 
Tolstoi; “Why the Chimes Rang, 


Alden. 


CALIFORNIA. 


OS ANGELES. This city has 
=. had such a treat as that pro- 
vided by the pupils of the normal 
training schools in the meeting of the 
nations. los Angeles has been revel- 
ling in fine music for several years, 
and the normal school has long been 
a musical centre, but as a popular hit 
the little people under Miss Ida 
Fisher head the lists. The cantata 
opened with a large chorus, consist- 
ing of Columbia, Uncle Sam, a com- 
pany of cadets, and many entertain- 
ers representing the United States. 
The chorus then received the foreign 
nations, the audience having been en- 
couraged by the assurance:— 
“Excuse us and prepare to meet the 

band; 

They all speak English, so you'll un- 

derstand.” 
The nations were “Merrie England,” 
“A Highland Fling,” “The Wearing 
of the Green,” sunny France, the 
German Fatherland, the blue skies 
of Italy, glorious Spain, Dutch Hol- 
land, the Alpine milk pail and St. 
Bernard, rugged Norway, sturdy 
Sweden, the Russian bear, “‘*Washie- 
Washie All-a-Day Long,” fans and 
parasols of the Japs. This was sup- 
plemented by the kindergartners, 
with the lullaby songs of the Ger- 
mans, Indians, Welsh, Scotch, Eng- 
lish, Irish, and negroes. 
sa. 


While the number of public high 
schools in the United States increased 
from 2,526, with 203,963 pupils, in 
1890, to 7,576 schools with 679,702 pu- 
pils in 1905, the private high schools 
and academies in 1905 were actually 
fewer than fifteen years before, num- 
bering altogether but 1,627, of which 
more than one-half were denomina- 
tional schools.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
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of $38,000. His department is physics, 
and the prize is in recognition of his 
achievement in the measurement of 
wave-lengths of light. The peace 
prize this year is divided between M. 
Renault of France and M. Moneta of 
Italy. The prize for medicine was 
awarded to Dr. Laveran of Paris, and 
that for chemistry to Professor Ed- 
ouard Buchner of the University of 
Berlin. In view of the death of King 
Oscar, the distribution of the prizes, 
which takes place at Christiania, was 
carried out without ceremony. 


THE DUTCH IN THE SADDLE. 

As was predicted when England 
made to the Transvaal and Orange 
River colonies the grant of extraordi- 
narily free constitutions, the Dutch 
are securing in both colonies the po- 
litical predominance which they lost 
on the battlefield. The present legis- 
lature of the Transvaal is controlled 
by the Dutch; and in the elections 
which have just taken place in the 
Orange River colony the Dutch have 
elected thirty out of the thirty-eight 
members of the lower branch of the 
legislature. The new ministry will be 
completely Dutch, and the Boer gen- 
erals, Hertzog and De Wet, will be 
conspicuous members of it. But in 
neither colony do the Dutch manifest 
any disposition to make an improper 
use of their political power, and it 
may yet prove that England’s mag- 
nanimity in this matter has been the 
most effective agency for peace of a 
lasting sort. 


The Womens College in Brown 
University. 


In the Women’s College a most in- 
te esting experiment has been going 
on with the lunch counter problem. 
Miss Bertha A. Buffinton, ’05, who 
has charge of the work, is not quite 
sure, she says, “how we came to try 
our hand in this particular bit of col- 
lege pie,” but she and her colleague, 
Miss E. M. Eaton, an undergraduate, 
seem to be well on the way to solving 
the problem. 

A threefold problem confronted 
them. In the first place, they wanted 
to give good nourishing food at a 
moderate price, and this much has 
been accomplished. The task seems 
to be a hard one, though, for the 
fickle, whimsical appetite of a girl 
who spends most of her time indoors 
is not easy to please. Their tastes 
seem to run to spiced meats and 
chopped meats, rather than plain, 
good, solid roast beef or mutton. 
Rather than milk they drink coffee, 
six glasses being about the highest 
ever sold of milk in a single day. In 
spite of these difficulties, however, the 
two new managers have succeeded in 
materially changing the old menu and 
making it attractive. What is served 
is possibly plainer, but it is more sub- 
stantial and certainly more digestible. 

Their second difficulty was the 
financial end. Never before did the 
lunch counter really pay for itself. It 
was not worth a caterer’s while to 
take the time that was necessary for 
good service. Without raising the 
prices, and in many instances making 
chem lower than would seem credible, 
the lunch room pays for itself, and 
actually yields a slight surplus income. 

The third difficultv to a great extent 
eliminated itself. The old gloominess, 
and dreariness, and idlen.ss had to be 
done away with. Gifts from the col- 
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lege, from fraternities, and other 
friendly sources were received, such 
as a new lunch counter, a new gas 
stove and set of cooking utensils, a 
drinking fountain. One of the most 
appreciated gifts consists of a set of 
eight round, dark green mission 
tables. All that is necessary now in 
order to make the room truly beauti- 
ful, since it has been re-painted and 
decorated, is a set of new chairs to 
inateh the tables. 

Good, nourishing food is served 
well at low prices, and in a homelike 
atmosphere. Add to this the fact that 
the lunch room now pays for itself, 
and you have a really remarkable re- 
sult from this little experiment, a suc- 
cess from every point of view. 


College Notes 

Professor George E. Gardner of the 
Boston University Law School died 
December 17 at his home in Wor- 
cester. Professor Gardner was born 
in East Brookfield fifty-two years 
ago. He taught at the University of 
Illinois, and in 1898 went to the Uni- 
versity of Maine asa dean of the 
law school. He came to Boston Uni- 
versity in 1902. 

The boycott of the women students 
of Wesleyan university, inaugurated 
some months ago by the men, has 
carried the day, according to a promi- 
nent Wesleyan alumnus, says the 
Hartford Times. It is expected that 
before long the women will be de- 
, barred from the classrooms on the 
campus. Strong sentiment and 
powerful influence are being exerted 
that the new president of the uni- 
versity, who comes in next June on 
| the retirement of President Raymond, 
shall be in sympathy with the men, 
who stand against the presence of the 
women on the campus to a man. 
The practical solution of the contro- 
versy, it is predicted, will be the es- 
tablishment of a woman’s college, the 
students of which can have the same 
| instructors as the men, but maintain 
an entirely separate institution. The 
Wesleyan men don’t object to the 
presence of the women in classrooms 
of the university, provided that there 
is a complete segregation of the two 
sexes. Social ostracism of the girls 
has been the unwritten law of the 
university, and for the first time in 
the history of co-education in the 
East the women students have been 
absolutely ignored by the men with 
whom they were studying. A few 
years ago when the men voted to ex- 
clude the women entirely from the 
classday exercises a compromise was 
effected and some of the alumni, in 
Sympathy with the men in their ob- 
jection to the presence of the women, 
ee that the open and direct at- 
tack on them shoud cease and in stead 
a boycott should be installed, which 
would, in time, it was urged, drive 
the women off the campus. At the 
Same time the faculty, becoming 
alarmed that Wesleyan should lose 
its prestige among the smaller eol- 
leges of New England and should fall 
behind the others in the number of 
new students, because of this wide- 
spread feeling against the presence of 
the women, voted to limit the num- 
ber of women students each year to 
one-fifth the total number of students 
enrolled the preceding year. The rule 
has never had to be enforced, for the 
number of women students has con- 
stantly decreased since, until this 
year only twenty-five are enrolled in 
the entire university, about one-third 
of the number that, under the one 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies Poston 


New York, N' Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. 


Wasbingt Penn. Ave. 
ichigan Avenue. 


Denver, Col., 405 


05 Cooper Bidg. 
Spokane. Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 


FISHE 


ACENCY 


Bxoellént facilities for placing teachers inevery Part 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ 


Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885. 


Tel, Hay, 995-4. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


BOISE, IDAHO 


TE SCIENCE’ 


Oniversities, Colleges, and Schnols. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educator 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
of Prose Composition .............. 
Nutter, Hersey Greenough. [Eds.}] Ginn & Co., $1.25 
Augustus Cortisseoz Houghton, Mifflin & Co, * 7.50 
Home, School and Vacation. Allen 1.95 
Mornings in the College Chapel .....-..-..-... Peabody “ “ “ 125 
Handbook of Composition ....... Woolley D.C. Heath & Co. 
The Cambridge History of English Literature 
Ward & Waller [Eds.] G. P. Putnam’ 8 Sons, N. Y. 2.50 
Thinking, Feeling, Doing..........-. Scripture 
Old Pathsand Legends of the New England 
Aldine Primer.......... Spaulding & Bryce Newson & Co., “s 
Learning to Read (Manual for Teachers) “ “ “ 
The Outlook for the Average Man....... ..... Shaw The Macmillan Co., “ 1.25 
History of Political Economy..........-....-- Ingram 150 
The Little City of Hope Crawford “1.95 
This Mystical Life of Ours................0.055 Trine T. Y. Crowell & Co., ‘ 1.00 
Heroes and Heroism in Common Life ........ Waters ge “ “ “ 1.25 
The Novels of George Meredith............... Charles Scribner’s Suns, “6 1.25 
Sex and Society ...........---- Thomas Univ, of Chieago Press, Chicago 1.50 
Nature's Own Gardens .. ... eevee Clark E. P. Dutton & Co. 6.06 
History Mfoodern Painting .. Muther “ 95.00 
The Sorceress Of Rome .............000 -eeeeee Gallizier L. C. Page & Co., Boston 1.50 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


STA NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. r both sexes. For catalogue, 
ddrees the Principal, A.G Boypen, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHsuURG, Mass. 
sexes. For catal es address 
G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL FRAMINGHAM, Maen. 

wome y- Especial attention is 

to the of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Prineipal. 


STATE NORMAL S SCHOOL, Mass. 
es. For catalogues address 
Principal. 
SUMMER TOUR — 


J. ASRURY PITMAN. 
Europe § Best tours, extending to 


British Isles, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
ustria, Italy, Switzerland, France an 
reece, at luwest rates. ply at once, 8. i. 

LONGLEY, 314 Main Sareet” orcester, Mass. 


A SELECT TWO $250 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed un- 
der the Food and Drug Act June 30, 


1906. Serial number 1098, 


MAGAZINES 


_—The feature of particular distinc- 
tion in the American Review of Re- 
views for December is a series of four 
lescriptive, analytical articles on the 
present financial crisis: Byron W. 
Holt, editor of Moody's Magazine, 
discusses “The Present Financial 
Crisis”; Charles M. Harger sets forth 
“The West’s Financial Revelation’; 
the relations between “The Trust 
Companies and the Panic” are out- 
lined graphically by William Justus 
Boies; and finally Frank Greene, 
managing editor of Bradstreet’s, con- 
siders “The Scope and Functions of 
the Clearing-House.” Other fea- 
tures worthy of mention in this num- 
ber are: “American Painting To- 
day,” copiously illustrated, by Ernest 
Knaufft; “Victoria, Queen, Wife, and 
Mother,” by Jeannette L. Gilder; 
“How Germany Makes Toys for the 
World’s Christmas Stocking,” by Ed- 
ward T. Heyn; a description of the 
constitution and work of the navy de- 
partment, by Winthrop L. Marvin; a 
study of the economic effect of travel, 
by Charles F. Speare, under the title, 
“The Toll of the Tourist’; and a 
calm, judicial setting forth of “The 
Net Result at the Hague,” by Dr. 
David Jayne Hill, our newly-ap- 
pointed ambassador to Germany. 


fifth rule, could be matriculated. But 
the decrease in number of students 
has not been confined to the women, 
for this year a ten per cent. decrease 
in the number of freshmen was _ re- 
ported at the opening of college, and 
this, despite the efforts of alumni all 
over the country to boom Wesleyan. 

a 


One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of Whittier. 


To honor the poet. in Amesbury, 
Mass., which for fifty-six years he 
made his home, occurred a quiet, yet 
impressive, celebration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. 

The day began with visits to the 
historic Whittier house on Pleasant 
street, and to the Friends Meeting 
House, where the author of “Ete nal 
Goodness” was wont to join his «o- 
religionists in worship. Just before 
noon a special car brought the Boston 
admirers of the famous abolitionist. 
Met by a committee consisting of 
Mrs. Helen R. Sanborn, Mrs. A. N. 
Parry, Mrs. A. C. Webster, Mrs. Gus- 
tavus Camette, Mrs. Porter Sargent, 
and Miss Helen Huntington, they 
were conducted to the new qusrters 
of the Whittier Home Association on 
Pleasant street, where a dozen young 
ladies of the organization, dressed in 
white and wearing Quaker hvods, 
served lunch. 

Conspicuous among the 200 present 
were Mrs. Gertrude Whittier Cart 
land, a cousin of the poet; Mrs. Sarah 
Abby Gove, at whose home the poet 
died; Mrs. Marian Longfellow OD. n 
oghue. a daughter of Longfel'ow: 
two long-time friends of Whittier. 
Luey Chase and Sarah Chase, and 
Mrs. Emily B. Smith, secretary of the 
citizens’ committee. 

Some 800 persons had been invi ed 
to the afternoon exercises in the town 
hall, and the auditorium of that build- 
ing was packed long before the speak- 
ers arrived. The bulk of the audience 
occupied the floor; in the balcony 
were seated 150 children from _ the 
Amesbury publie schools, who had 
volunteered, under the lead of Mrs. 
Harriet T. Bartlett, to sing a num- 
ber of Whittier’s poems set to mu-ic. 

The chief platform decoration en- 
closed a portrait of Whittier painted 
by Charles E. Davis; around and at 
each side of this were stretched the 
national colors, bordered with ropes 
of ivy. In front of the balcony the 
arms of the Bay: state were dis- 
played. The quartet was from the 
Market Street Baptist church. and 
consisted of Mrs. Sadie Gale Taylor, 
soprano; Harriet T. Bartlett. con- 
tralto; Edwin W. George, tenor, and 
Frederick IL. tice, bass. Instru- 
mental musie was contributed by an 
orchestra. 

The exercises were presided over 
by the Hon. George W. Cate. an old 
friend of the poet, who lived with 
Whittier in the Pleasant street home- 
stead from 1876 to near the time of 
his death. On the platform, to richt 
or left of the chairman, sat ex-Gox- 
ernor John D. Long, one of the poet’s 
intimate friends; Dr. Booker T. 
Washington, who came to express the 
gratitude of the colored race; Judge 
Edgar J. Sherman, representing the 
commonwealth; Edwin DPD. Mead, the 
Hon. Alden P. White. Henry R. 
Blackwell, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. 
J. G. Thorp, Mrs. R. H. Dana, John 
Ritchie, Jr.. Mrs. Thomas Bailey AlI- 
drich, Talbot Aldrich, William Lloyd 
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<jarrison, Francis J. Garrison, Charles 
S. Mitchell, Mrs. Nellie Brown Mitch- 
ll, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, the Rev. 
Francis Tiffany, the Rev. John L. 
Sewall, the Hon. and Mrs. William 
H. Niles, Judge James B. Richard- 
son, Judge H. K. Braley, Mrs. Fred- 
erick B. Ayer of Lowell, Miss Fran- 
ces Sparhawk, Sam Walter Foss, the 
William Allen Knight, the Rey. 
William T. McElveen, Henry H. Kit- 
son, Theo Ruggles Kitson, James H. 
Hassett, and W. H. Dewhurst. 

The proceedings began with the 
singing of the “Centennial Hymn” by 
the school children, and at intervals 
in the speaking the quartet gave “The 
Dream of Summer” and “Hurrah, 
the Sea Breezes!” Mrs. Sadie Gale 
Taylor singing the solo, “The Eternal 
Goodness.” Letters read by the 
Hon. Alden P. White included ecom- 
munications from President Roose- 
velt, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Dr. 
Amory H. Bradford, now ninety-three 
years old, an intimate friend of Whit- 
tier, and president of the American 
Missionary Association: Edward 
Tuck, who wrote from Paris; Mrs. 
Annie Fields, who sent “A Word of 
Welcome to Whittier’s Friends,” and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 


—~> 
BOSTON IHEATRES. 
KEITH’S. 

Nearly every child in Boston and 
vicinity knows that Christmas and 
New Year’s weeks at Keith’s are par- 
ticularly their weeks, special efforts 
being made by the management to 
provide programs that will please the 
youngsters, and extra attractions be- 
ing arranged for their benefit. This 
year the Christmas offering will in- 
clude a surprise in the way of a nov- 
elty to be given on the stage, taking 
the place of the Christmas trees of 
former years, and affording a pleasing 
way of distributing the — usual 
Christmas gifts to the children. Com- 
mencing next Monday, December 23, 
presents will be given at all the mati- 
nees during the week, including the 
special performance on Christmas 
morning, to children under twelve 
years of age. The extra perform- 
ance on Christmas morning will com- 
mence at 10, and will include all of 
the big acts on the bill for the week, 
with a special scale of prices in force, 
the best seats being fifty cents. Seats 
for all of the performances = on 
Christmas day will be on sale com 
mencing Wednesday, December 18 
The Christmas week show will in 
clude “Polly Pickle’s Pets.” vaude 
ville’s greatest juvemle attraction, 
with its cat, dog, bear, and parrot; 
Corinne, with her songs and mandolin 
solos; Harrigan, the juggler, one of 


the jolliest of entertainers; Felix and 
Caire, the two cleverest little folks on 
the stage; Little Hip, the famous 
dwarf elephant from the New York 
Hippodrome, who will distribute pro 
grams, as well as do a turn on the 


stage; Urbani and son, simply mar 
velous acrobats; the Zanettos, in dis 
tinctly novel juggling feats; the Five 


Majors, an out-of-the-ordinary 
military act; Mabelle Adams, the waif 
violinist; Leo Carrillo, clever 
mimic; Frederick and his clever pony, 
“Don”; Margo's Mannikins; Boul 


dens, colored singers and dancers; 
and special holiday pictures by the 
kinetograph A new edition of the 
popular “Keith A B C for Children” 
has been prepared, and will be ready 
for distribution. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Conn. to Ky. Sheldon E. Ford, Norwalk to Lyndon; to N, ¥. Edith D. Calef, Middletown 
to Keyport; Minnie K. Hastings, Hartford to Lakemont; Mrs. Lois Palmer, Westport to Union 
Springs. 

: Del. to N. J. Winton J. White, ¥ ilmington to Englewood. 

Ind, to N. Y¥. A. E. Roberts, Culver to Y onkers. : 

Mass. to Ala. Jessie E. Wells, Stockbridge to Birmingham; to N. ¥, Harlow D. Curtis, 
Harvard to Salamanca; Edith F. Seaver, Mt. Holyoke to Bay Shore; Mabel Mitchel, Wellesley 
to ns Vila L. Breene, Springfield to Hornell; to N. C, Marjorie Gray, Boston to 
Hickory. 

Mich. to N. Y. Sarah V.S. Gould, Kalamazoo to Port Chester. 

Mo. to N. Y. Jesse R. Crandall, Nevada to Montour Falls 

N. J. to Ala. Rose T. Falconer, Netcong to Birmingham; to Fla. O. P. Fralick, Camden 
to St. Petersburg 

N. ¥. to Conn. Mrs. F. W. Palmer, Syracuse to Westport; to Ill. and Della Jameson, 
Wellsville to Oak Park; to Ky. U. W. Ford, Hamilton, E. J. Beers, Geneva, to Lyndon; 
Margaret T. Lynch, White Plains, and Leora B. Nims, Dobbs Ferry, to Richmond Normal; to 
Me. Carleton Murdock, Hamilton to University of Maine; to Md. Lillian L. Thorpe, Auburn 
to Frostburg Normal; to Mich. Margaret |. Miller, Hornell to Ypsilanti Normal; to N. J. 
Edna A. Hartshorn, Hamilton to “qt Alice Cohoon, Franklin, and three others to 
Hasbrouck Heights; May H. Cohoon, Franklin to Weehawken Heights; to Pa. E. L. Taylor, 
Ithaca tu Coatesville; Edith D. Chesebrough, Attica to Indiana Normal; Clara E. McFarlane, 
Niagara Falls to Shamokin; to Quebec, Maud M. Kelsey, Auburn, and Edith Moore, Johnson, 
to Grand Mere. 

Ohio to Ala. Leslie H. Prince, Oberlin to Birmingham; to Col. Edith M. Wolfe, Marion 
to Boulder; to N. Y. Edith C Francis, Oberlin to Fairport, 

Pa, to Me. Bertha Woods, Erie to Bangor; to N. Y. Earl L. Lavers, Athens to Yonkers; 
Geo. H. Gere, Pittsburg to White Plains; Jeanette A. Morton, Emporium to Lakemont; Mary 
E. Boyd, Chambersburg to Sharon Springs. 

Philippines to N Y. Morton C. Helm, Manila to Garrettsville. 

Vt. to N. Y. Mary E. Durfee, Bennington to Islip. 

W. Va. to N. Y. Julia M. Bligh, Morgantown to Batavia. 

Wis. to N.Y. Mrs. Maud B. Curtis, Racine to Utica. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 
ESTABLISHED 22, YEARS ING 
PO SITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


introduces te Celleges, 
MERICAN -.:.: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIG N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call em or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For sudden and unexpected vacancies which occur frequently at this time of year. Many of 
them in the best of schools and colleges, where good salaries are paid. Send for Twenty- 
second Year Book. C. J. ALBERT, manager, the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Rk. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., arrisburg. Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Serxson Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Mornes, lowa. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


; 7 We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. ° 
Teachers’ 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency | Long distance Telephone ALVIN PEASE. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


TENTH SEASON 


October 1, 1907, to June 1, 1908 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


December 19, 1907 


MANUAL OF PATRIOTISM 


For Use in Public Schools 


The Only Book of its Kind Ever Published 


Compiled under the direction of 
CHARLES R. SKINNER 


Formerly State Superintendent of Instruction, New York 


Expressly for Use in Public Schools 


Copy placed in each Public School in New York State 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS of CHOICEST PATRIOTIC 
SENTIMENTS in PROSE, POETRY and MUSIC 


Arranged for observance of National Holidays and Memory 
Exercises 


** One ef the most elaborate as wellas one of the choicest vol- 
umes on patriotic themes that has ever come tocur notice. * * * 
Here, massed together, are the best things ever expressed in prose 
poetry and music. * * * The work mav well be regard¢d by other 
states as a model worth following as an inspiration to Jove of coun- 
try.”°— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


‘* Opening the volume for a hasty look resulted in a delightful 
evening devoted wholly to it.”"—Co. Wm. P. RoomME, New York City 


_ “Tt fills no other book can occupy.’’—H. R. CORNISH, 
Principal John Moore School, Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 


Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid 


Liberal reduction for 10 copies or more for school. Address: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 
of Massachusetts teachers. 


Paper, 38 33 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature—an act to 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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